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The Napoleonic Legend 


TU DOMINES NOTRE AGE, ANGE OU DEMON, QU’IMPORTE. 
Lui—VicTror Huco. 


THE singular consensus of opinion that our present military system has 
broken down renders it opportune to recall some of the lessons that are 
to be derived from a study of Napoleon’s career, It must be at once 
conceded that from the point of view of a military expert, Napoleon’s 
victories are nearly as unprofitable as Cromwell’s as a subject of study. 
A charge in column was Napoleon’s invariable resource. But since 
rifles have become so deadly in the hands of defenders, things: have 
tended more and more towards advancing to an attack in open order, 
and not combining till the last moment for a rush. On the other hand 
Napoleon always [except at Rivoli and Aspern] attacked first; and 
modern experience seems to favour the attacking party, judging by the 
great object lessons of 1870 and 1878. Again surprise will probably play 
a greater part in the wars of the future than it has in the past. Lord 
Wolseley wrote some years ago in the Fortnightly Review—“ Different 
arrangements for giving the alarm upon the approach of hostile columns 
will have to be resorted to. The main column on the march cannot in 
future be warned by the shots of flanking parties of the enemy’s 
proximity, and a battle might probably be raging within a few miles of 
it, without that fact becoming at once apparent.” But in surprises, 
Napoleon especially excelled. He declared that in war everything depended 
on “les surprises qui dependent sur une oie ow un chien.” There would 
indeed be grounds for apprehension if, to employ the words of M. Felix 
Gras’ veteran in “Les Rouges du Midi,”—‘* Napoleon viendra encore.” Itisa 
curious fact that under the Statute 4 and 5 Philip and Mary c. 8 
conscription would have been legal in England till 1863—till the passing 
of the Statute Law Revision Act. Thus England might have resorted 
to conscription, as she resorted to impressment, during the Napoleonic 
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wars, and even for the two great wars of the Queen’s reign, the Crimean 
war and the Indian Mutiny. This fact seems to have escaped the notice 
of our rulers; though nothing is better legally attested. But it cannot be 
said that the present almost unanimous decision of military authorities 
that an increase in the Standing Army is urgently required is a claim 
that has been sprung unawares on the consciousness of the public. It 
is more than 50 years ago that the Duke of Wellington adumbrated 
the inconvenience of the situation in a remark he made to Lord Stanhope 
—‘‘I am going to review 300 men at Canterbury, and the Emperor of 
Russia is going to review 200,000 at Borodino.” No one can say that 
Lord Wolseley has displayed any lack of insight in detecting the reality 
of the situation, or any lack of assiduity in calling for a remedy. There 
is a singular correspondence between the utterances of the Duke of 
Wellington and Lord Wolseley on the subject. Both of them, at 
different times, noticed the possibility of invasion. The duke is said by 
Gleig to have remarked that an invasion was eminently feasible, because 
the whole of an invading army could cross in one night. Lord 
Wolseley some eight years ago said in the House of Lords—“ I consider 
the position of England at the present moment as regards its Army as 
very unsatisfactory, and if a hostile force were to land on our shores of, 
say, 100,000 men; there is no reason why these 100,000 men, 
if properly led, should not take possession of London.” In 
view of the almost unanimous opinion that our present Army system 
has broken down, surely Alcibiades never gave a more significant warn- 
ing to the Athenians than Lord Wolseley did to the English public in 
1888. When Samuel Johnson was told [1778] that the French had the 
same fear of invasion as at the time [1778] there was entertained in 
England, he said—‘‘ It is mutual cowardice that keeps us in peace. 
Were one-half of mankind brave, and one-half cowards, the brave would 
be perpetually beating the cowards. Were all brave, they would leada 
very uneasy life; all would be continually fighting; being all cowards we 
go on very well.” But the tendency has been to disturb this harmonious 
disposition of apprehension of invasion. All the world is, if not brave, 
armed to the teeth and disciplined except ourselves. And, as has been 
said, conscription, which could legally have been resorted to in the great 
crises of the past, such as 1805 and 1859, is now a legal impossibility. 
At a time like the present, when the Commander-in-Chief has publicly 
declared that the Army is taxed with claims over 20 per cent. above its 
existing strength, and when members of the Cabinet have declared they 
intend to enforce his views, it may not be non a propos to recall the utter- 
ances of England’s great opponent, Napoleon I. at the commencement of 
this century, as to the possibilities of invasion. 

Las Casas relates that Napoleon imparted to him the following con- 
fidences at St. Helena—‘‘I occupied myself with the possibility of 
embarkation. I possessed the best army that ever existed, that ef 
Austerlitz, that is saying all. Four days had sufficed for me to find my- 
self in London; I would not have entered it as a conqueror at all, but 
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as a liberator; I would have played the part of a William III., but with 
more generosity and disinterestedness. The discipline of my army had 
been perfect, it would have conducted itself in London as if it had been in 
Paris ; there would have been no sacrifices, no contributions even exacted 
from the English; we would not have presented ourselves to them as con- 
querors, but as brothers who came to restore them to liberty, to their rights. 
I would have called on them to meet together, and to labour themselves 
for their own regeneration, and told them they were our elder brothers 
in the matter of political legislation, that we did not wish to be there for 
any other purpose except to share their happiness and their prosperity, and 
that I would have acted strictly in good faith. Again, only a few months 
would have passed, and then two nations, so violently hostile, would 
have only comprised people thenceforth identified by their principles, 
their maxims, and their interests; and I would have started thence to 
effect from south to north, under Republican colours [I was then still First 
Consul] the regeneration of Europe, which afterwards I was on the 
verge of effecting from north to south, under monarchical forms. And 
these two systems could have been equally good, since they both tended 
to the same object, and they both could have been carried into effect 
with firmness, moderation, and good faithh How many evils we have 
experienced, how many that we do not yet know, had been spared to this 
poor Europe! Never project more comprehensive in the interests of 
civilisation, was there conceived with more generous intentions, or one 
which more nearly reached its execution. And, a circumstance to 
wonder at, the obstacles which engulfed me did not come at the hand of 
man; they all came from the elements; in the south, the sea overcame 
me; the conflagration of Moscow, the Winter snows overcame in the 
north; and thus, water, air, and fire, all nature, and nothing except 
nature, there it is what was the enemy of a universal regeneration com- 
manded by nature herself. The problems of Providence are insoluble.” 
[The eloquence of this palinode of Napoleon lamenting that. he was 
beaten by the elements recalls the equally fine passage of Macaulay 
when he points out that—‘‘ Reason and philosophy did not prevent the 
conqueror of Europe from risking his fame and his power in a frantic 
contest against the laws of the physical world, against the rage of the 
Winter and the liberty of the Sea” (of Macaulay’s Review of Hallam's 
Constitutional History).] 

Las Casas adds—‘ After some instants of silence the Emperor 
recurred to his project of invasion. ‘They thought,’ he said, ‘ that my 
invasion was only a vain menace, because they did not consider that 
there was any reasonable means of effecting it; but I considered 
myself in a very different position ; I was working without being per- 
ceived ; I had divided all-our vessels ; the English were obliged to run 
after them at different positions of the globe; while ours on the other 
hand had no other intention but that of returning, unexpectedly, and 
all at once, and combining em masse on our coasts. I was bound to 
have seventy or eighty vessels, French or Spanish,in the Channel. I 
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had calculated that I should remain master of it for two months; I 
had three or four thousand smaller vessels that were only waiting for 
the signal ; my hundred thousand men every day went through the 
manceuvre of embarkation and debarkation, just like any other exercise ; 
they were full of ardour and of good will; the undertaking was very 
popular among the French, and we were invoked by the prayers of a 
large party among the English. Debarkation once effected, I had only 
to reckon on one pitched battle, the issue of it could not have been 
doubtful, and the victory had placed us in London ; for the locale of the 
country did not admit of a guerilia war, the rectitude of my conduct 
had done the rest. The people of England were groaning under the 
yoke of oligarchy, and as soon as they had seen their pride appeased, 
they had been immediately on our side, we had no longer been for them 
anything except aliens who had cometo deliver them. We would have 
protected ourselves with the magic words of liberty and equality, etc.’” 
[Journal du Comte de Las Casas, Tome I., p. 277: passage translated 
by author of article.} This passage is of peculiar interest because it 
exhibits Napoleon in the part which he always desired to be represented, 
that of a champion of national independence. In this obiter dictum 
about the abortive invasion of England, Napoleon employs the same 
language that he employed in his successful invasions in Italy or else- 
where, he declares himself in favour of freedom, republicanism, and 
national enfranchisement. It may indeed be that he only intended 
people to achieve républicanism when it suited his interests. But the 
Napoleonic legend derives its influence from a belief in the sincerity of 
Bonaparte’s championship of nationality. It is singular, a propos of 
Napoleon’s avowal to Las Casas that he intended a United Republic 
of England and France, that his name is indissolubly associated, 
Hallam points out, with republicanism. The great historian points 
out that even more in the case of Napoleon than of Cromwell, have 
republicans extended sympathy to one who became an absolute ruler. 
It is quite true that in youth, “‘ the lean, shy and taciturn”’ Bonaparte 
seemed to be the very type of the antique republican hero dreamed of 
by Rousseau. But English republicans, like Shelley, do not seem, 
according to the latter poet’s lines on the fate of Bonaparte, to have 
regarded him as anything except a despot. Wordsworth seemsto have * 
watched Napoleon’s career with apprehension and positive dislike. 
Byron who, if he was not a Republican, was a most advanced Whig in 
Parliament, in his Ode on Napoleon Bonaparte, almost excelled in 
bitterness Shelley’s sonnet on his fall. On the other hand, Victor 
Hugo’s poem, “ Lui,” on Napoleon proves that, even in the breast of 
an inflexible Republican, there still exists some sympathy with his 
memory. Cromwell who, according to Dr. Samuel Rawsom Gardiner, 
has been the national hero of the nineteenth century ideal in England, 
nevertheless, has only gradually arrived at that position. At the Revolu- 
tion in 1688, there were some, if not many, of his own Ironsides sur- 
viving. Yet Hallam says that there were not perhaps five republicans 
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existing at that date actuated by Cromwellian sympathies. Mr. 
W. E. Lecky says—“ There is a state of mind, which is often seen in 
the Oriental and Celtic nations, where all the outlines of the real seem 
to fade away; when all thought is of the nature of dreaming; when 
strong, vague, poetic, emotions form the state of the feelings, and when 
the mind, habitually living in an atmosphere of the fantastic and unreal, 
loses all sense of the probabilities and hard realities of life. Such a soil 
commonly produces a rich efflorescence of legends, but it rarely produces 
poetry of the highest order." [Hist. England Eighteenth Century, 
vol. vi., c. 23, p 182.] This luminous passage aptly describes the point 
of view from which Napoleon is regarded by the French people at the 
present day. Victor Hugo, in a lyrical poem, addressed Lui, writes of 
Napoleon as if enjoying a legendary existence, in much the same way 
as the Russian peasant believes that the Emperor Alexander I. is still 
seen wandering in the forests of Siberia, and that Skobeloff is still 
alive and will return to save his country when she needs him. The 
imagination of the Celtic poet has poured the mellow light of medizval 
legend around the memories of Charlemagne, Charles Martel, and 
Bayard. The spirited verses of the Chanson de Roland are essentially 
legendary—even the name of the author isunknown. It is certain that, 
in modern times, it is the legend that hovers around the close of the 
career of the great Napoleon that rendered Bonapartism a living force 
in French politics 1848-70, and that still endows it with more actuality 
than the creed of other fallen dynasties, such as that of the Stuarts in 
England.* The life of every man, as thinkers of such different types 
as Shakespeare and Lord Beaconsfield remind us, must have its 
epochs, and that of Napoleon signally and classically illustrates this 
great truth. In youth, as has been noticed, Bonaparte affected an 
archaic republicanism. His addresses to the army of Italy, when he 
was only twenty-seven, were studded with references to Roman history. 
This recalling of antiquity in his proclamations, Thiers observes, 
produced an astonishing effect. It is perhaps, a feature of our own day. 
One of the most brilliant of modern Parliamentarians complained 
humorously in the House of Commons about ghosts stalking about on 
the floor of the House. Bonaparte’s affectation of antiquity might have 
exposed him to ridicule, and is only remembered in connection with 
his Jacobinism. The aims of Bonaparte’s manhood, as well as his 
methods, were very different from those of his youth. After 1805, at 
the latest, his ambitions took the Imperial form, and were essentially 
concentrated on the destruction of the British Empire. But, as a 
legend, Bonapartism will endure longer by the republicanism of his 
youth, than by the military despotism of his manhood. The very 
tactics by which Bonaparte gained his victories are necessarily taken 
into discredit. The charge in column, to which Napoleon resorted, 





* ‘Napoleon, Liberator, remained a poetical idea, transforming his past life into legend 
and endowing French politics with a new illusion.'' Article, Napoleon I., Encyclopadia, 
Britannica, 
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failed even in his own day at Waterloo, and now would invite disaster 
to the General who employed it. In some recently published letters of 
Proudhon, the writer pours contempt upon Napoleon’s ‘‘ common- 
place dodge”’ of falling with an overwhelming force upon any enemy’s 
weak point. But this ‘‘common-place dodge” served Napoleon as well 
as it did Epaminondas for a long time, especially at Austerlitz. But 
though a charge in column was undoubtedly one of Napoleon’s invari- 
able resources, it does not exhibit such brilliant inspiration as his 
vuses de guerre, and his extraordinary success in separating his enemies. 
The marvellous foresight he exhibited at Austerlitz in having Davoust 
with a division of horse and foot behind him at the convent of Raygern; 
thus forestalling the flank movement of the Russians the next day, was, it 
may be conjectured, due to secret information of hisenemy’s plans. But 
something else than his own strange good fortune was responsible for 
the fact that his enemies never attacked him at the same moment. 
This was due to his skill in separating the forces opposed to him, a 
skill that nearly succeeded in the Cent Jours.* It may be admitted that 
there were cases which had the appearance of good luck. In the Italian 
campaign he could hardly have resisted a flank attack from a Papal 
and Neapolitan army combined with that of the Austrians. So, when 
he beat Austria at Austerlitz, Prussia on his left flank was passive; 
when he beat Prussia at Jena, Austria on his right flank was passive ; 
when he invaded Russia, neither Prussia nor Austria stirred; when at 
last they did combine in an attack, they were more than a match for 
him, and he was ruined in the great battle of 1813. But at Waterloo, 
all this was changed, Napoleon ‘‘ was to stand out as a hero of national 
independence and of modern ideas together, a representative of a free 
modern people against the Holy Alliance.” [¢f. Article Napoleon I. 
Encyclopedia Britannica.] This has been called the last and most sur- 
prising of his transformations. But, even in England at this time, there 
were persons of intelligence who believed that, at Waterloo, Napoleon 
had succeeded in putting Europe morally in the wrong, that is, from 
the point of view of international morality. And, it does not involve 
much insight to see, that Napoleon, by his support of various oppressed 
nationalities such as the Irish and Poles, sought, long before Waterloo, 
to induce the idea that he was a champion of nationality. More than 
this, Napoleon even told La Casas at Helena, that, in 1805, the English 
would have welcomed him as a deliverer, since they were groaning under 
the yoke of oligarchy. There can be little doubt that Napoleon always 
desired to pose as a Liberator, as a champion of national independence. 
This was originally the idea of the great condottieri of the middle ages, 
such as Barbiano and Sforza, to whom Napoleon has been compared 





*Among Napoleon's earlier campaigns, Thiers considers that of Rivoli as affording the 
best exhibition of his genius. It was won partly by the folly of Alvinzi in attacking Joubert 
at Rivoli without artillery. But it must be admitted that Bonaparte exhibited extraor- 
dinary sagacity in detecting when the main Austrian attack was going to be made. Hi 
march from Rivoli to Mantua is among the most rapid of which history makes mention. 
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by M. Taine. But it was not till Waterloo that this claim was invested 
with all the appearance of sincerity. There is a passage in Notes of 
Conversations with the Duke of Wellington, 1831-51, by Philip Henry, 
Fifth Earl Stanhope, which fairly raises the presumption that in the 
mind of Napoleon’s great opponent there had entered the notion 
that at Waterloo, Napoleon was playing a different réle. The 
Duke said that Napoleon ought to have fought a defensive cam- 
paign in 1815, in which case he would have had a much better chance 
of effecting his main object.* 

It is curious that Byron, whom authorities so varied as Lords 
Holland and Grenville, and Sheridan in his own day, and Lord 
Beaconsfield at a later epoch, have all declared was destined to a dis- 
tinguished political career had he not been cut off by an untimely death, 
never concealed the regret with which he looked on Waterloo. In his 
dedication of Childe Harold, Byron denounced the Concert of Europe 
and the battle of Waterloo in language that bears a strange resem- 
blance to that employed with reference to the action of the Powers in 
Crete and Greece at the present day. It was said of Byron by a com- 
petent authority that his few parliamentary utterances exhibited a 
considerable resemblance to those of Burke. The following excerpt 
from the dedication of Childe Harold, in its implicit reference to 
Waterloo, exhibits a burning indignation, and in its reference to Italian 
freedom, exhibits a presaging pathos, of which Burke himself would not 
have been ashamed. It is perhaps not curious that Byron should have 
exhibited some of Burke’s powers of eloquence, since Burke’s orations 
read much better, according to Grattan, than they probably sounded, 
Byron wrote— That man must be wilfully blind, or ignorantly heed- 
less, who is not struck with the extraordinary capacity of this people 
(i.e. the Italians], of, if the word be admissible, their capabilities, the 
facility of their acquisitions, the rapidity of their conceptions, the fire of 
their genius, their sense of beauty, and amidst all the disadvantages of 
repeated revolutions, the desolation of battles and the despair of ages, 
their still unquenched longing of immortality :—the immortality of in- 
dependence. And when we ourselves, in riding round the walls of 
Rome, heard the simple lament of the laborours’ chorus, ‘ Roma! 
Roma! Roma! non 2 pin come eva prima,’ it was difficult not to con- 
trast this melancholy dirge with the bacchanal roar of the songs 
of exultation still yelled from the London taverns, over 
the carnage of Mt. St. Jean, and the betrayal of Genoa, 
of Italy, of France, and of the world, by men whose conduct you your- 
self have exposed in a work worthy of the better days of our history.” 
The commiseration of Byron for the then state of Italy, and his regret 
over the battle of Waterloo, found an apt pendant in the Courts of 
1859, when Italy achieved her independence at the hands of a 


"Note de N.B.C.—"Bonaparte mettait un grand prix a prouver que son retour n'avait pas été un 
mouvement militaire. Je suis faché de n'avoir pas avec moi six pages qu'il avait écrites ou dictées sur 
ce sujet, et qu'sl avait soigneusement corrigées.” Journal de Comte de las Casas.—Vol. I., p. 334. 
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Bonaparte. It is now the fashion among English writers to condemn 
Napoleon and to censure him in ail capacities except that of a military 
spiritualist. He is spoken of as a great criminal, “a freak of Nature,” 
as M. Tain calls him. The dreary drip of denunciation becomes 
almost monotonous. But now that the great majority of lawyers in 
England have, by their support of the Evidence in Criminal Cases 
Bill, explicitly declared that it is not only advisable, but imperatively 
demanded in the highest interests of justice, that an accused person 
should be allowed to give evidence in his own defence, it is only fair 
that when high crimes such as the execution of the Duc D’Enghien 
are laid to Bonoparte’s charge, that what he said in his own defence 
should be paid attention to. The following extraordinary statement, 
met in the Journal of the Count de Las Casas, is, on the whole, emi- 
nently honourable to him. ‘‘ They often offered me, for a million a 
head, the life of those I replaced on the throne ; they considered them 
my rivals, they supposed me greedy of their blood: but had my nature 
been different, had I been trained [organisé] to crime, I would have 
refused such a proposal, since it seemed to me gratuitous. I was so 
powerful, I was in such strong security there appeared so little to be 
afraid of ! Let any one cast his mind back to the epoch of Tilsit and 
Wagram, to my marriage with Marie Louise, to the environment, to 
he condition of the whole of Europe. All at once in the middl e of the 
crisis of Georges and Pichegru, attacked by assassins, they thought this 
opportunity favourable to raise this proposal, and they renewed their 
offer against the person that the public voice, in England as much as in 
France, placed at the head of their horrible plans. I was at Boulogne, 
where the scandal monger had come; I had an Idea that I would 
convince myself of the truth and of the context of their proposals; I 
ordered him to come before me. ‘ Indeed, Sir,’ I said on seeing him— 
* Yes, First Consul, we will deliver you for a million.’ ‘ Sir, I promise 
you two, but you must bring him alive.’ ‘Ah, that is just what I 
cannot guarantee,’ stuttered the man, who was strongly put out of 
countenance by the tone of my voice and the nature of my glance at 
the minute. ‘ Indeed, you take me then for an assassin!’ Know, Sir, 
that I wish indeed to inflict a chastisement to strike a great example, 
but that I do not seek an assassin,’ and I drove him from my presence. 
As if his mere presence had not already been too great a disgrace.” 
[Journal du Comte de Las Casas, Tome 4, p. 259, Nov. 1816]. A more 
extraordinary confidence was perhaps hardly ever imparted by a crowned 
head. But it has the appearance of sincerity, and is, on the whole, 
honourable. Hallam, for instance, does not consider Napoleon to be a 
mere heartless military specialist, but a legal and social reformer of 
such eminence as the world has seldom seen. Sir. W. Napier, the 
historian of the Peninsular War, a distinguished soldier among a family 
of distinguished soldiers, said that ‘‘ Bonaparte was the only support of 
real freedom in Europe.” Sir W. Napier also said—“ Self had no place 
in Napoleon’s policy, save as his personal glory was identified with 
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France and his prosperity. Never before did the world see a man 
soaring so high and devoid of all personal ambition.” [ef Bruce’s Life 
of Sir Wm. Napier]. Mr. W. H. Lecky notes—‘‘ Horner was no 
admirer of Napoleon, but he voted against the renewal of the 
war after the return from Elba. He wrote at the beginning of the 
campaign which ended with Waterloo, that he fervently wished for a 
successful resistance by France to the invasion of the allies,” and when 
Waterloo had been fought he deplored the degradation of our army in 
being the main instrument of the warfare against Freedom and Civilisa- 
tion. [cf Horner’s Life 258, 274]. Robert Hall said of Waterloo: 
“That battle and its results seemed to me to put back the clock of the 
world six degrees.” These protestations at the action of England in 
joining the Concert of Europe to crush Napoleon, if not France, lately 
found an echo in the more vociferous protestations, perhaps at the action 
of England as one of the Six Powers in Crete and Greece. Though it 
may not be possible to draw any close analogy between the two cases, 
yet the defence of the principle of nationality is undoubtedly the main 
principle of those who eighty years deplored, as well as of those who 
are now deploring the action of the Concert of Europe. It is the 
defence of nationality, as champion of national independence and 
modern ideas, that Napoleon I., and after him Napoleon III., have 
established a greater ascendancy over the minds of men than even the 
first Napoleon was destined to do by the sword. In his brilliant 
review of Hallam’s Constitutional History, Macaulay considers that 
the presumptuous fatalism of Napoleon constituted one of those points 
in which he was decidedly inferior to Cromwell. But Macaulay 
implicitly diminishes the aptness of this criticism by a subsequent 
statement, when he says that Bonaparte’s successes as a legal and 
social reformer as compared with Cromwell, is to be attributed to 
circumstances, to the fact that while the Puritan Revolution left things 
as they were, the French Revolution, by destroying one régime entirely, 
rendered it absolutely necessary to reconstruct. The fatalism of 
Napoleon is an indubitably well attested fact. But then few men ever 
had better excuse for it. As early as 1789, persons of light and leading 
presaged the appearance of an absolute ruler in France, and circum: 
stances soon transpired to show that it was to be Napoleon. It is now 
an accepted fact that all Burke’s magnificent invective against specula- 
tive and theoretical politicians was, in effect, merely beating the air. 
The constitution of Mirabeau, Siéyes, Durovérai, and Claviére, was 
not speculative. A distinguished publicist has recently well said— 
“Modern constitutions are not, like the best of our present codes of 
private law, the systematic work of jurists. They have sometimes been 
the result of theoretical speculations, though much less than is generally 
believed, at any rate, they have never been solely the produce of 
theory.” [Preface to Establissement et Révision des Constitutions en 
Amérique et en Europe, by Dr. C. Borgeaud, Paris, Thorin et Fils.) The 
protest against the exclusive régime of the uppers orders, which 
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culminated by Mirabeau’s reducing all citizens to a single class, was 
only the necessarily evolution of a constitutional movement that had 
been going on from the middle of the fifteenth century in France. 
Mirabeau’s legislation was only the last and final step toward building 
up of absolute Monarchy. A luminous passage of Mr. John Morley’s 
Life of Burke brings this startling truth into full relief—‘If the 
present project of a Republic should fail,” Burke said with a prescience 
really profound, “ all securities to a moderate freedom fail with it. All 
the indirect restraints which mitigate despotism are removed; in so 
much that if monarchy should ever obtain an entire ascendancy in 
France under this or any other dynasty, it will probably be, if not 
voluntarily tempered at the setting out by wise and virtuous counsels of 
the prince, the most completely, arbitrary power that ever appeared on 
earth.’ Almost at the same time [1790-1] Mirabeau was secretly 
writing to the King, that this plan of reducing all its citizens to a 
single class would have delighted Richelieu. This equal surface, he 
said, facilitates the exercise of power, and many reigns in an absolute 
government would not have done as much as this single year of revolution, 
for the royal authority. Time showed that Burke and Mirabeau were 
right.” [Morley’s Burke--English Men of Letter’s Series c. VIII. p. 157, 
ed. 1894]. It might equally be said that history, at that time, justified 
alike Burke’s presage and Mirabeau’s actions. Speaking of the 
difference between constitutional movements in England and France in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, M. Duruy says—‘‘ On remarquera 
que tandis que l’'Angleterre s'organisait pour marcher vers le noble but de la 
liberté politique, la France s’organisait pour arriver d une grande et forte 
monarchie on le voi seul au-dessus de tous. On aurait donc dés ce moment 
prevoir que le sentiment plus vif de l'une serait la liberté, celut de l'autre 
Végalité.” [Histoire du Moyen Age, Paris, 1864, p, 456.) The 
Duke of Wellington detected the same fact, as a matter of personal 
observation. He told Lord Stanhope—* It was not liberty, but equality 
that was the mainspring with those who made the Revolution. They 
wanted to put down the exclusive society of the higher order. Under theold 
system, none were admitted into the great society but those whose 
ancestors had been gentilshommes in the reign of Philip Deux of 
France. The young men of these families were presented at Court 
when they became seventeen or eighteen years of age, and the etiquette 
was that on the day on which they were presented they were taken to 
hunt dans les carrosses du voi. That ceremony establisued their rank in 
society ever afterwards.” [Notes of Conversation with the Duke of 
Wellington, 1831-51, by Philip Henry, fifth Earl Stanhope.] Burke, 
in another passage [Burke’s Correspondence, pp 404-6], expressly 
stated the apparent antithesis, that the building up of absolute 
monarchy was going on contemporaneously with the personal 
distresses of Louis XV1. He wrote “ the name of the monarchy and 
of the hereditary monarchy, too, they preserve in France . 
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but against the nobility and gentry they have waged inexpiable war.* 
A curious illustration of the first circumstance remains true at this day. 
The title of King and the expression ‘“‘ Royal Residence” occurs two 
or three times in the first article of the preliminary title of the French 
Civil Code, as now in force. 

Mr. A. V. Dicey, in his Law of the Constitution, says that the 
administrative ideas [which are stronger in France than any country 
in Europe], though supposed by many French writers to have been 
originated by the statesmanship of the great Revolution or of the first 
Empire, are to a great extent developments of the traditions and 
habits of the French monarchy is almost past a doubt.” [Ibid.c xii. 
p- 334, ed 1897.] Blackstone wrote in his Commentaries :—‘The 
nobility therefore are the pillars, which are reared from among the 
people, more immediately te support the throne, and, if that falls, they 
must be buried under its ruins.” [Ibid. Bk i, c 2.]. But it must have 
delighted the soul of Junius, if that celebrated inconnu lived to see the 
French Revolution, to note that in another point of Constitutional 
Law, the Commentaries proved themselves “a snare to the unwary.” 
Since the Revolution furnished an object-lesson of the fact that the 
destruction of the nobility was compatible with the building up of 
absolute monarchy. 

Fatalism, however presumptuous, may be justified in one who saw, 
like Napoleon, the whole fabric of absolute monarchy constructed, and 
then the key delivered into his hands. It is but a truism to say that 
the career of Napoleon furnishes, the most convincing object-lesson 
of determinism that can be found in history. Macaulay, in his 
Review of Hallam’s Constitutional History, devotes a brilliant passage 
to ‘‘the eccentricity of political sensation,” in contending that even 
Burke misread the signs of his times, and confounded the grievances 
of an earlier age with those of his own days. It may be questioned 
whether Lord Macaulay was right in saying that Burke unduly 
exalted the dangers arising from prorogation, and minimised those 
arising from undue influence, in his pamphlet on the ‘“ Present 
Discontents.” And Burke undoubtedly presaged the rise of despotism 
in France in his Reflections on the French Revolution. And other 
acute and clear thinkers presaged with extraordinary accuracy the 
events that at that date were yet in the womb of the future. 
Thus Mr. W. H. Lecky mentions that—‘ John Adams, who, 
like Morris, looked with great repulsion at the French Revolution, 
predicted in 1789, that it would probably lead to the destruction of a 
million human beings [Morgan’s Life of Price, p. 158.] The same 
eminent authority calls attention to Catherine II’s “curious and 
unreserved correspondence with Grimm,” in which she predicted the 
coming of Napoleon, so long anterior as 1791—‘‘ Quand viendra ce 
Caesar? Oh, tl viendra, gardez-vous d’en douter. Il faudrait feuilleter 








*Burke’s Correspondence, pp. 404-6. 
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Phistoive, et voir si jamais pays ait été sauvé par autre qu'un réellement 
grand homme, et d’aprés cette découverte je prédiraisce qu'il en sera dela 
France. Si la Revolution Frangaise prend en Europe, tl viendra un 
autre Gengis oun Tamerlané la mettre a la raison” [History of England 
in the xviiith Century, by W. H. Lecky, M.P., Vol. v., c. 21, p. 474.] 
The stoic view of necessity—volentem fata ducunt nolentem trahuni— 
clearly influenced the mind of many thinkers, on the French 
Revolution besides Napoleon. 

In the autobiography of Marshal Macdonald, Duke of Tarentum, 
there are several illustrations given of the extent to which Napoleon’s 
actions were influenced by an all dominating fatalism. Thus 
Macdonald, during the attack on Bischopwerda in 1813, ventured to 
ask the Emperor why he personally directed a battery to fire sixteen 
or seventeen rounds at a single line of cavalry almost out of range. 
Napoleon replied—‘ You see, that with every volley cne hits some- 
thing, it may be a man of mark. Look at Moreau, he was killed by a 
spent shot at Dresden! Look at Duroc, or Bessiéres!” 

An English Chancellor of the eighteenth century was once accused 
of “low cunning” in the House of Lords. Bonaparte, in many 
respects, had a legal bent to his genius, as he signally demonstrated by 
the distinguished part he took in the compilation of the Code Civil. It 
is certain that in his ruses de guerre he exhibited extraordinary cunning, 
thus pointing the aphorism of an old Irish Chief Justice, that cunning 
was the first requisite even in military affairs. Thiers, in his History of 
the Revolution, brilliantly describes some of Napoleon’s ruses in his 
Italian campaigns. He there relates that Napoleon, by a ruse practised 
on a bearer of a flag of truce, succeeded in making 4,000 Austrians 
lay down their arms to 1,000 Frenchmen at Lonato. On another 
occasion he nearly took Mantua by disguising his troops. At Arcola 
he directed a score of trumpeters to charge through some tall reeds, 
and thus struck terror into an Austrian column, who thought they 
were charged by a Regiment of cavalry. The extraordinary detour he 
made before Arcola into the dikes at Ronco was a movement of extra- 
ordinary subtlety, by which, as Thiers remarks, he annihilated the 
effect of numbers, and favoured his oft-practised strategy of a charge in 
column. To employ his own words, Napoleon was apt to avail himself 
of surprises, “‘ gui dependent sur une oie ou wn chien.” Another sphere in 
which Napoleon exhibited extraordinary cunning during the Italian 
campaign of 1796 was in his diplomatic handling of the various Papal 
States. To employ his own words, he set to work, “pour tromper le 
vieux venard ;”’ and in this tact he achieved no mean success. Thiers 
justly credits the young Revolutionary general of 27 with having acted 
like an old diplomat. In his diplomatic power Napoleon infinitely 
surpassed his prototype Cromwell, to whom he has so often been 
compared. No one who studies the deliberate and calculating cunning 
of Napoleon could accuse him of being what Mazarin called Cromwell, 
“‘a fortunate madman.” This cunning of Bonaparte is none the less 
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wonderful because it was essentialto him. At Arcola Napoleon’s position 
is best described by the Italian proverb— Esser tra l’incudine e il Martello. 
“But, as Thiers aptly says, despair inspires counsels to genius, and 
those counsels were full of ruse and detour. The heroism of Rampon, 
and his own cunning, saved Bonaparte in 1796. But like our great 
English orators, of that epoch, how little is remembered of either! A 
few fine flashes of rhetoric, Mr. Lecky observes, is at the most all the 
world recalls of the eloquence of the Plunket, of Pitt, or of Fox or 
Sheridan. The name of Rampon, whose defence of Montelegino saved 
Bonaparte at the outset of the Italian campaign, is unfamiliar to all but 
students of the campaign of 1796, though, according to competent 
opinion Bonaparte owed all his subsequent success to him. 

Locke called History the Science of Facts. But the career of 
Bonaparte would almost seem legendary, since such different ideas 
prevail on it. In America, perhaps, Napoleon is less censured than 
elsewhere—a reminiscence, possibly, of the great admiration Napoleon 
possessed for Washington. In France, M. Taine has extended nearly 
as severe treatment to Napoleon, as Macaulay did to Barére. M. Taine, 
however, considers that Bonaparte, although Italian, is to be considered 
as one of the great minds of the Italian renaissance, another Michael 
Angeloor Dante. It is interesting to note the influence that his Italian 
birth had on this all important subject of religion. Thiers declares that 
the effect of his being born in the midst of Italian superstition—to 
employ the historian’s own words—was to make Bonaparte much less 
anti-papal than the ordinary Frenchman of that period. It is curious to 
note that Taine attributes a very different influence to Bonaparte’s 
Italian origin over his career. While Taine admits the genius of 
Bonaparte, he realistically observes that it operated, not on paper or 
parchment, but on sensitive, humanity. Taine would apparently see in 
Napoleon, a sinister fulfilment of the famous proverb quoted by Thiers— 
L’Italie c’est le tombeau de Francais. If one sets against this opinion of 
Taine, an eminent French literateur, that of Sir William Napier, to the 
effect that ‘self had no place in Napoleon’s policy, save as his personal 
glory was identified with France and his prosperity;” one is obliged to 
confess with the great philosopher Herakleitus, that nothing is certainly.” 
Again while Thiers thinks that Bonaparte’s Italian origin rendered him, 
if not a devout Catholic, at least less sceptical than the Frenchman at 
that period; Taine thinks that the influence of his Italian 
origin was to cause him to resemble the condottieri of 
the Middle Age. It seems rather incongruous to compare 
Napoleon with such men as Piccinino, Agnolo della Pergola 
or Braccio da Montone. Presumably M. Taine would not compare 
Napoleon with any one less than a Francesco Sforza, or perhaps an 
Alberico Barbiano. But Napoleon did not spring from a family of soldiers, 
like the Sforzas. His family connection was ecclesiastical or legal, not 
military. But it may fairly be conjectured that M. Taine would give a 
Sforza less quarter than Macaulay. Yet it is very well attested that 
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Francesco Sforza had many virtues in private life. But it is evident, 
from his treatment of Napoleon, that in the case of Sforza, M. Taine 
would not admit, following the example of Macaulay’s treatment of 
Charles I., that any amount of virtue in private life can atone for the 
abuse of power in a public station. Whether the condottieri were as 
purely mercenary as Macaulay would insist may fairly be open to ques- 
tion. But what evidence of corruption is there advanced to Napoleon. 
The wealth he might have amassed might have been colossal, but he died 
worth a sum that would not attract an observation from society to-day. 
Before M. Taine, a celebrated litterateur of the First Empire, Désorgues, 
made the subject of Napoleon’s birth the but of a brilliant mot a double 
entente. Désorgues, during the First Empire, went into a café, and 
ordered an ice. The gargon brought him one, flavoured with orange 
and lemon peel. ‘“ Emportez-mot cela,” said Désorques, ‘‘je n’ aime 
pas lV écorce{le corse] .’’ But why should there be anything very anomalous 
in the iact that Bonaparte was a Corsican? The founder of English 
Parliamentary institution was a Frenchman, the National hero of 
Scotland was an Englishman, the greatest of German strategists in 
modern times was a Dane, and the great champion of modern Italian 
freedom was, strictly speaking, born a subject of France. It is perhaps on 
account of the foreign cast ofhis countenance, from a French point of view, 
that Napoleon’s personal appearance has been so much discussed. M. 
Thiers describes him as being in 1796—‘“‘ Petit, maigre, sans autre 
apparence que des traits romains, et un regard fixe et vif, il n’avatt dans sa 
personne et sa vie passeé rien qui pit imposer aux esprits.” M. Michelet 
denies that Bonaparte was handsome; tradition and the portraits of 
Gerard affirm it. The face, as we have it, is singularly like the famous 
bust of the young Augustus in the Vatican, of which copies are common 
in England. It has been ingeniously urged that the bust in question is 
of Tuscan workmanship; that the Corsican family of Bonaparte is 
originally Florentine; and that, accordingly, the likeness is not accidental. 

That Bonaparte was born a Corsican is an undoubted fact. He may 
possibly not have been born a F rench subject, since, as in the case of 
Edmund Burke, there exists considerable uncertainty as to the year of 
his birth. It is, however, certain that if the action of the Earl of 
Shelborne—whom Samuel Johnson called ‘a man of abilities and 
information ’’—has been endorsed by the Grafton Ministry, Corsica 
would never have been invaded by the French, and in all probability 
- would have been an English Possession at the date of Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s birth. Junius made some extraordinary predictions. But, 
in the light of history, none can be considered as so truly astonishing as the 
o llowing passage in his letter to the Duke of Grafton [No. 12] under 
date 30th May, 1769—‘‘Common sense forsees consequences which 
have escaped your grace’s penetration. Either we suffer the French to 
make an acquisition [i.e., that of Corsica] the importance of which you 
have probably no conception of.” . . . . . This was written it 
may be observed the month before the definitive conquest of Corsica by 
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the French, and some three months before the date usually assigned as 
that of Bonaparte’s birth. 

There is considerable justice and penetration in M. Taine’s observa- 
tion that Napoleon was not, in many respects, a creation of his own 
day. The-mere fact of the pre-eminence of Napoleon’s genizs proves 
that he must have been a reversion, “a throw-back,” to an earlier 
epoch. There is authority for saying that there was “ an inhuman 
dearth of genius ” in the days of Bonaparte. As Bacon says, to ramble 
back into antiquity is often the same thing as to innovate. In his youth 
it was remarked of Napoleon, that he seemed the type of the antique 
republican hero dreamt of by Rousseau. Mr. Lecky remarks of the 
Irish, that they are very retrospective. The French are no less Celts 
than the Irish, and it may be that national influence as well as educa- 
tion had something to do with forming in the young student of 
Brienne’s mind those thoughts and ideas that were destined to astonish 
the world. Burke, the greatest of Irishmen, was very retrospective; 
and rambled back into Ciceronian antiquity. Francis wrote of Burke 
—‘‘It could not escape me, nor did he [Burke] wish to conceal it, that 
Cicero was the model on which he laboured to form his own character, 
in eloquence, in policy, in ethics, and philosophy. ‘‘ With this view, 
he acted on a principle of general imitation only, and, in my opinion, 
infinitely surpassed the original.” If Burke surpassed his ‘‘ doppel- 
ganger”’ in antiquity, Napoleon certainly surpassed his, if, according to 
M. Taine, we find his “ doppelganger”’ in such characters as Alberico 
Barbiano or Francesca Sforza. 

Hallam remarks that the military achievements of Napoleon resem- 
bled those of Cromwell in being much above the rest of his 
contemporaries. . It is significant that this is exactly the view that the ” 
Duke of Wellington held as to the relative positions of Napoleon and 
his marshals. Wellington declared that Massena was the only one of 
the marshals who kept him awake at night. The duke declared that, 
like another Macbeth, Massena “ murdered sleep.” Massena repaidthe 
compliment by saying that he had turned grey all over with the anxiety 
the duke had caused him. 

But Wellington only ranked Massena after Napoleon long intervals. 
In an interesting conversation with Earl Stanhope the Duke of 
Wellington said: “ It is a mistake to suppose that disturbed times 
have a tendency to bring forth able men. That is not the case. Look 
of late years to Spain, Portugal, Italy, Belgium—they have been 
racked through and through, and whom have they produced? Third 
and fourth-rate men at the most.” 

Stanhope—“ But, sir, is not France an exception to your remark.” 

Wellington—“ I think not. Bonaparte is a man apart; you must 
not put him into the common scale; he might have started up at any 
time. But, except him, the French Revolution has not produced any 
superior men. ‘Talleyrandt, I don’t reckon—he belonged to the 
ancient regime.” 
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Stanhope—“ But, surely, that crisis in France brought forth many 
great characters.” 

Wellington—“ Where are they?” 

Wellington repeated the remark six years afterwards, adding—“ In 
these Revolutionary movements men take no thought of principle, good 
faith, or religion. They deserve to fail, and in the long run they do 
fail.” [Notes of Conversations with the Duke of Wellington, 1831-51, 
by Philip Henry, Fifth Earl Stanhope.] This irrefragable testimony 
may fairly be invoked to pulverise the theory that Augereau, Dessaix, 
Massena, Moreau, or Ney could have played the réle Napoleon did. 
According to Thiers, Massena, whom Wellington considered the ablest 
of the marshals, was, in 1797—Jeune Nicard, d’un espirit inculte, mais 
précis et lumineux au milieu des dangers, et d’une ténacité indomptable.” 
This description, though it contains terms of commendation, shows 
clearly enough that Massena was not qualified to play the réle of 
Napoleon. In Pope's Iliad there isa fine passage about the appre- 


hensions of Achilles, 
lest some Greek’s advance 


Should snatch the glory f.om his lifted lance. 

In much the same spirit, perhaps, Napoleon never expressed himself in 
laudatory terms about even the greatest of his marshals, except as 
regards their personal bravery. There may have been a profound 
motive for this. But such utterances are obviously entitled to the 
credit of sincerity, when they were uttered at St. Helena, when the 
subjects of them were no more. The following remarks were made by 
Napoleon at St. Helena about Murat and Ney: “‘ Order Murat to attack 
and destroy four or five thousand men in such a direction, it was done 
in a moment; but leave him to himself he was an idiot without 
judgment. He was nowhere brave unless before the enemy. Then, 
he was probably the bravest man in the world.* He has no moral 
courage.” On another occasion Napoleon said “ It was impossible for 
Murat or Ney not to be brave; but that no-one had less sense, the 
former especially.” 

Hallam remarks of Cromwell and Napoleon, that they were both 
averse to unnecessary crimes. But he calls attention to the fact which 
modern estimates of Napoleon are apt to overlook, that Napoleon was 
much more than a mere military specialist. In this point the historian 
contrasts Cromwell with Bonaparte to the latter’s *advantage— 
“Cromwell,” he says, “far unlike his anti-type, never showed any 
signs of a legislative mind, or any desire to base his reason on that 
noblest basis, the amelioration of social institutions.” Hallam says in 
another place—‘‘In civil government, there can be no adequate parallel 
between one who had sucked only the dregs of a besotted fanaticism, 
and one to whom the stores of reason and philosophy were open.” 


* A curious story is told of Murat by Marmont at the battle of Roveredo, Sept., 1796. 
Marmont declares that Murat temporarily lost his courage, and that he hid behind a wall, 
where he remained during the whole attack. Marmont was, however, considered malicious 
in his anecdotes. 
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A remarkable admission of the distinguished part that Napoleon 
performed in the compilation of the Civil Code has recently been made 
by a distinguished translator of the Code, M. Henri Cachard, B.A., and 
Councillor at Law of the New York Bar, Licencié en droit de la Faculté 
de Paris. In his preface to his translation M. Cachard truly says—“In 
remembering the achievements of France’s great conqueror, the Code 
is not among the works that have contributed the least to his fame. 
and the effects will be more lasting than those of his great battles. 
When presiding over the meetings at which the Articles of the Code 
were discussed, Napoleon, although not a jurist, displayed such quickness 
of perception and soundness of views as to astonish those present.” In 
a letter addressed to M. Cachard, one of the most distinguished of 
European jurists, Baron de Courcel, the late President of the Behring 
Sea Arbitration and the late Ambassador at the Court of St. James, 
commented on the fact that the Code Napoleon is not only a succinct 
and exact work of codification, worthy on that account of being studied 
by the jurists of all nations,” but that “ from a still more practical 
point of view, it is the basis of the legislation established in France and 
a great number of other countries.”” Cromwell’s complaints about the 
state of criminal law in his day, which Macaulay says contain 
“stronger indications of a legislative mind, than are. to be found in 
the whole range of orations before or since” are certainly apt and 
pointed complaints. They are all the more painful because they can be 
repeated with more than a substratum of truth at the present time. 
But it is another, and totally inaccurate thing to represent Cromwell’s 
well-meaning and justly grounded remonstrance as affording any great 
evidence of a legislative mind. It might even be objected, that with 
all his power, Cromwell did not do more to reform the criminal law, 
and that he should have left it to the ninetenth century and a Romilly 
to abolish capital punishment for petty offences. But even if 
Cromwell had effected a wholesale reform of the criminal law, his 
reputation as a jurist could never be ranked with Napoleon’s, since 
private law contains all the characteristics of law in a higher degree 
than public law. The close parallel instituted by Hallam between 
Cromwell and Napoleon seems objected to by Macaulay on the ground 
that it is too partial to the latter. But Lord Macaulay does not notice 
that Hallam goes the length of saying that Napoleon, as Emperor, 
never possessed the affections of his people, andthat Cromwell, on 
the contrary, at one time undoubtedly did so. Macaulay insists that 
Cromwell was a man, and that Bonaparte was petulant and childish. 
But Mr. Gardiner’s view that Cromwell’s introduction of religion in 
his public enterprise has laid us open, as a nation, to the imputation 
of hypocrisy, clearly also involves the imputation of a fatalism to 
Cromweli not less presumptuous than that which Macaulay saw in 
Bonaparte. One reason why Macaulay finds it so easy to contrast 
Bonaparte with Cromwell to the former’s disadvantage, is that they 
were men of different centuries. He is very severe at the theatrical 
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ostentation of Bonaparte. But in the eighteenth century the elder Pitt 
was just as theatrical as Bonaparte. ‘ Must all this theatrical stuff- 
ing,” Edmund Burke once wrote of Chatham, “and raised heels be 
necessary for the character of a great man.” The manners of Pitt, 
again, were exactly the same mixture of inurbanity and servility, that 
Macaulay censures so forcibly in Napoleon’s case ; and clearly Napoleon , 
had an excuse for it that Chatham had not. For instance, Samuel 
Johnson, denied that military men were always the best bred. “ Per- 
fect good breeding,” he said “consists in having no particular mark 
of any profession, but a general elegance of manner, whereas in a mili- 
tary man, you can commonly distinguish the brand of a soldier, l’homme 
d'épée.” 
N. W. S1sBiey, B.A. [Camb. and Lond.] LL.M., LL.B., Int. 











A view of the Liberal Catholic in the Church of Rome 
I 


WE are witnesses to-day of a more or less extensive movement within 
the pale of the Roman Catholic Church towards what has been called 
“ Liberalism” in Religion. How extensive the movement is may be 
open to question, but apparently it is not limited by geographical area 
or national character. Under the name of liberal Catholics I include 
devout Catholics who are in favour of practical Reforms within the 
Church, as well as those who wish to see the dogmas of the Church 
accomodated, in whatever way, and under whatever phrases, to the 
new knowledge which has been brought to modern life by the principles 
and methods of Science. 

Now there are doubtless many Protestants at the present day who are 
in full sympathy with the objects which the liberal Catholic has at heart, 
if they be correctly stated to be a large measure of liberty of conscience 
in the sphere of theological truth, the freedom of science to conduct its 
own operations unhindered by any demands of ecclesiastical authority, 
and the widening of the limits of Church comprehension, so as to 
embrace the largest number possible of professing Christians under the 
common formula of belief. At the same time I venture to think that 
many will experience with me a doubt of the justice of the position 
of the liberal Catholic in the Church of Rome. 

The question at stake, in the controversy, is much more than a 
question of the lawfulness of certain interpretations of dogma or even of 
the acceptance or rejection of particular beliefs. It is a question of 
Principles. No one will be disposed to doubt the perfect sincerity of 
his professions, or be unwilling to recognise to the full the conscientious 
character of his actions in the Catholic Church. But, to put it plainly, 
the question cannot fail to come up into many minds, whether the 
liberal Catholic, worthy, conscientious, well-meaning man though he be, 
be equally a good Catholic? And so, it seems to me, the controversy 
acquires a larger and wider interest. Because it embraces an ethica] 
interest, it is one which must even engage the attention of many out- 
side the bounds of all the Churches. 

This, then, it the point to which I venture to direct a few observa- 
tions. Has the liberal Catholic any right within the pale of the 
Catholic Church? Are the principles which he claims to uphold con- 
sistent with the principles of Catholicism? Can he be, on Catholic 
principles, a good Catholic ? 
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II 


Now I am one of those very old fashioned Churchmen, a few of whom 
still survive, despised and ridiculed amongst us, who have the audacity 
to believe that there was sense, scholarship, and piety, in the Reformed 
Church of England, before the origin of the Tractarian fathers. Accord- 
ingly I venture to call myself a Protestant Churchman, and refuse to 
follow the vogue by apostrophising myself as a ‘‘ Catholic,” for I believe 
that what the pre-tractarian Churchmen thought, when they 
spoke of themselves as “‘ Protestants’ and Christians of the Roman 
communion as “‘ Catholics,” is true according to the truth of philosophy 
and history. 

It need scarcely be remarked that “the Catholic Church” in the 
primary meaning of the word Catholic, the Universal Church, and “‘ the 
Catholic Church” in the techinal sense of the word Catholic, the 
Catholic Church of tie Catholic, carry very different connotations. The 
Catholic Church of the Catholic is the organised system of latin 
Christianity which grew up on the soil of the west. Itsorigin, genius, 
and language, are Roman. Among the master minds of this Church are 
Cyprian, Augustine, and Leo the Great. Consciously in the mind of 
the last the Catholic Church took the place of the Pagan .dominion of 
old Rome which was passing away. Its theology is constructed on the 
principles of Roman Jurisprudence and the practices of the Roman law 
courts, to its system of worship it adapted the pagan cult, and its 
organization followed the analogy of the secular offices of State. The 
Catholic Church of the Catholic is clearly perceived in history growing 
and developing according to the conditions,as aseparate and distinct 
organism, from a principle of life inherent in the seed from the begin- 
ning. It is true that the Papacy does not appear at once fully developed. 
Nothing in the Church, neither organization, nor doctrine, nor ritual 
appears in the beginning, as it appears later, in its mature character, 
perfected. But the principle of the Papacy was inthe beginning. The 
head of the babe is the last organ to be developed, and to attain 
maturity. In the mature organism of the Catholic Church, in the 
Middle age, the head is fully developed, complete and perfect as an 
organ. The head directs, as we should expect, the whole body, and by 
it the body is vitally unified asanorganism. If one accepts the theory of 
development, or, if it be proferred, the theory of increasing realisation 
in the consciousness of the Church, and the gradual fulfilment in time, 
of the original deposit of the faith,—one of which theories the facts of 
history would seem to demand when any claim is made for continuity in 
the Catholic Church—it is as reasonable to call in question the Divine 
character of the Catholic Church, because of the existence of the Papacy, 
or because of the character of the secondary conditions of its successful 
establishment in fact, as it would be to expect the babe to be born with 
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a perfectly developed brain, or to deny that the man has a head because 
of the indirect and clumsy way in which nature seemed to have realised 
its object. 

There is no need to adduce the abundant witness of Protestants, 
Catholics, and High Churchmen, in proof of the distinct character of 
the organized system of latin Christianity in the West, having itsorigin 
and its seat at Rome. This latin type of Christianity is clearly 
distinguished from the first trom the Greek type. The elements of 
either are already found within the pages of the New Testament. There 
never was any real organic union between the Eastern and the Western 
Church. In spite of a superficial external resemblance, by reason of a 
common usage of a splendid ritual and ceremonial, the principles of 
Greek and Latin theology are so distinct and diverse, that it would 
seem impossible that the Catholic Church of the Catholic, and the Holy 
Orthodox Church, should ever by any direct means become united. 

Now what is the principle which lies at the root of Catholicism or 
the organized system of latin Christianity? It is the principle of life 
by obedience to the word of external authority, no matter how that 
authority be defined. Tradition was from the beginning the law of 
belief and practice for the Church which had its origin and centre in 
Rome. The principle is stated very clearly by Newman in his 
“Apologia.” This world is the subject of “a terrible aboriginal 
calamity,” man is “discarded” from God’s presence. The Catholic 
Church is God’s remedy for the general disorder. If so, it is evident 
that the Authority of the Catholic Church must be _ infallible 
and absolute, otherwise God’s remedy will fail of its purpose. The 
Catholic Church, thus understood, seemed to Newman a most merciful 
provision. It is the only Institution which has made claim to be the 
strong remedy which alone is appropriate to the need. The Catholic 
Church, being the Divine Government on earth, the first and the last 
word for the Catholic is obedience. Disobedience is rebellion against 
God. 


III. 


Now what are the claims of the liberal Catholic? Apparently he 
claims liberty to reject any doctrine of the Catholic Church according 
to its received interpretation. Decrees of Councils and decisions of 
Popes he will repudiate, not even the meaning of the Scriptures will he 
take from Church authorities. But this after all is a comparatively 
trivial demand on his part. Much more than the-rejection of received 
interpretations of any particular dogmas is his rejection of the very 
principle of the Catholic Church as a divine government. Newman’s 
account of the Catholic Church is irreconcilable with the claims of the 
liberal Catholic. If Newman is right the liberal is simply out of court 
as a Catholic. 
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Behind the protests against the results of science, which have been so 
constant and unhappy a feature of modern Church history, is the Catho- 
lic principle, traditionally surviving amongst Protestants, though by 
them scarcely realised in the mind and not positively stated, that t here 
exists somewhere, constituted by some kind of human authority, a super- 
natural authority which supplants the authority constituted by the reason 
and conscience. The true Protestant principle is the interpretation of 
the Bible also by reason and conscience. The author of the “‘Ecclesias- 
tical Polity" vindicates the Protestant character of the Church of 
England in clearly and firmly laying down the principle, that there is no 
authority anywhere, in any Church or in the whole Christian Church, 
above the ultimate authority of reason and conscience. Now what is 
the claim of the liberal Catholic ? Having repudiated the divine govern- 
ment, constituted by the Catholic Church, his claim is simply to follow 
his own reason and conscience, untrammeled by ecclesiastical authority. 
He will follow science. Well ; if he follow science, he rejects authority, 
and on what ground does he stand as a Catholic? Inevery important 
instance the authority of the Catholic Church has been against science, 
and is, moreover, always likely to be found in opposition to science, for 
the simple reason that authority does not follow the principles nor the 
methods of science, and is not likely, therefore, to arrive at the same 
results. And what opinion or belief of man to-day can escape beyond 
the reach ofscience? The liberal Catholic seems to occupy a position in 
the Catholic Church analogous with that of the Ritualist in the Church 
of England. The one is a Protestant in the Catholic Church and the 
other a Catholic in a Protestant Church. © Both are Protestants in 
reference to the Church in which they find a lodgment. The Ritualist 
tries to create an artificial atmosphere of Catholicism around him by 
the practice, within the limits of his own party, of certain ceremony and 
ritual, and by the adoption of Catholic phraseology, but his life is a 
continual protest against the de facto Church. Episcopacy is said to be 
of the essence of the Church, yet in the eyes of Anglican Father White 
and Ritualistic Brother Brown there is not a single Bishop on the Bench 
who knows what it is to be a Catholic. The behaviour of the Bishops 
is aconstant pain and perplexity to them. Many liberal Catholics, on 
the other hand, would seem to be in the Catholic Church pronounced 
Protestants, sometimes distinguished by an extraordinary liberality of 
thought. Were such views as those of the late Dr. Mivart passed over 
uncondemned by the Church authorities, while Catholicism would lose 
its definite character, to be a Catholic would henceforth be synonymous 
with a claim of inconsistency between public profession and private faith, 
which the ordinary intelligence could not readily distinguish from moral 
obliquity. What, then, is the moral attitude proper to the Protestant 
Christian, whether in the Church of England or in other Churches, 
towards the liberal Catholic in the Church of Rome? 
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IV 


I think it will be recognized by the most stalwart and earnest Protes- 
tant, that it is not within the range of practical possibility that Catholics 
are suddenly about to be converted en masse to the principles of Protes- 
tantism. When we look at the matter from a common sense view of 
practical experience it is borne in upon us, seeing that the large majority 
of Christians are Catholics, that the Catholic Church must have, provi- 
dentially, an important service yet to perform in the world. It would 
seem that the Divine purpose is that each Church should evolve a 
Christianity, suited to the conditions and temperaments of the peoples 
who come under their respective governments, along the line of their 
own principles. Certain it is that, were it possible to destroy in a 
moment the Catholic Church of the Catholic, and to remove from men’s 
minds at once the principle of religion by obedience to the word of 
ecclesiastical authority, the disruption would be attended in the present, 
and for an indefinite period beyond the present generation, by no happy 
results for the moral welfare of a large number of Christian peoples. It 
is not necessary to maintain that the Religion of the peoples who are 
called Protestants is true, and that the Religion of Catholic nations is 
false. Itis a question of relatively lower and higher truth, and ofa type 
of Religion which is suited to differeat conditions of peoples in different 
stages of civilization. We English people will never go back to Catho- 
licism. It is not necessary to maintain, therefore, that Catholicism has 
no important mission yet to perform in the world, provisionally, for those 
people who have not yet entered into the line of march of the more pro- 
gressive peoples of Christendom. 

The conclusion we come to is that, while it is right that Reformers in 
each Church should attempt the continual reformation and purification 
of their respective Churches from within, yet it is not desirable, nor will 
it be found practicable, that men should attempt from within a Church 
to effect a reformation contrary to the fundamental principles of that 
Church. When a man repudiates the principles of that Church to 
which he has professed allegiance, he should deliver his soul, and 
advance the common cause of morality and truth, by declaring from 
some other platform the fallacy which underlies the principles of the 
system which he has in conscience rejected. 

Painful though it be to declare it, the conclusion is that, worthy man 
and good Christian though he be, the religious liberal has no apparent 
rights within the pale of the Catholic Church of the Catholic. Hemay, 
however, rest happy in the assurance that, whether his lodgment be in 
this Church or in that, there is a Catholic Church, such as he has as an 
ideal in his mind, which is more than an ideal, which actually exists, a , 
Catholic Church which embraces that Catholic Church to which he has 
given a nominal allegiance ; it is the Catholic Church of Christ, consti- 
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tuted by all those who in spirit and in truth worship the Father and 
follow the Incarnate Son. The Catholic Church is the Church of Christ 
which all the Churches are making for in their several ways, according 
to the grace given them, and in harmony with the conditions providen- 
tially laid down for them in which to develope their life and perform 
their service in the world. By the patient labour of God the perfect 
Catholic Church is being created. The one discipline is the complement 
of the other. As each distinctive Church realises the goodness of its 
own life, by the intercommunion of the services and the graces of the 
several Churches, each the while faithful to the principles of its own life, 
the Power which overrules all for good is bringing forth out of the 
apparently conflicting forces of opinions, beliefs, and aims, the larger 
and the nobler brotherhood of the future Christian man. 
C. E. BEEsy. 
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Joseph Chamberlain 


Tue truly successful artist is usurlly a ‘‘ many gifted "person. To 
pessess a gift of doing one thing well is not sufficient to ensure success. 
This is specially true in literature where the art of attracting the read- 
ing public is singularly distinct from the production of a masterpiece in 
any branch of the subject. Whatever claims may be advanced for the 
literary excellence of Ouida, no one will say she does not possess the art 
of attracting attention, and whatever she may write, of being read. It 
matters not what the critics may say in blame or in praise of her work. 
The great reading public buys. The older critics with Mr. Andrew 
Lang may endeavour to make Ouida ridiculous, but the younger ones with 
Mr. Beerbohm praise her books so that now her admirers may even leave 
her novels on their drawing-room tables—with complacency. But our 
authoress, now applauded by critics extends her domain into the world 

. of political essays. In the Nuova Antologia a leading Italian publica- 
tion appeared, a short.time ago, an essay on Mr. Chamberlain. This 
article is a splendid exhibition of her genius, for in a few short pages 
Mr. Chamberlain is relieved of all individuality or reality and becomes 
a shadowy figment. We have always regarded the Colonial Minister 
as being a rather prosaic politician, with an imagination unlikely to get 
beyond control, level headed and inclined to express the effect of new 

ideas in pounds sterling. In this article however other personages also 

become so shadowy that we feel that the authoress has invented a 

show and peopled it with characters much less real than the heroes and 

heroines of her novels. 

“Several years ago, at the moment when Mr. Chamberlain quitted the 
ranks of the Liberal party to enter the admiring circle of the Conserva- 
tives, I watched him one evening in one of the Belgrave Square palaces. 
He was standing, surrounded by many of the handsomest and most 
elegant gentlemen of the aristrocracy, and graciously accepting their 
very respectful homage. It was a strange spectacle; and I suspect that 
Chamberlain himself, though giving no external evidence thereof, enjoyed 
it all immensely. His physiognomy thoroughly indicates his character, 
not striking nor distinguished, but full of energy, intelligence, obstinacy ; 
the physiognomy, in short, ofa merchant, not of a statesman, of ashrewd 
man, not an intellectual one. The inevitable monocle in his eye serves 
to conceal its expression, and the short, turned-up nose gives a common 
cast to features otherwise fine and regular. In the last few years he 
has changed more in appearance than his age would justify, and he is 
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tortured, it is said, both with gout and neuralgia. Surely, one of these 
afflictions might have sufficed! Chamberlain dresses well—‘‘too well,” 
one of my friends, an ex-viceroy, whispered in my hear that evening— 
and is never seen without an orchid in his buttonhole, a flower culled 
from those famous hothouses which the Conservatives threatened to 
burn down only a short time ago, when he was so hated by them as to 
be considered little better than anti-Christ. It has been said, and pro- 
bably with truth, that Chamberlain left the Liberal party on account of 
his jealousy of Gladstone, and of his irritation at the mastery which the 
latter never failed to exercise over his colleagues. Another cause of his 
defection was the presence of Lord Roseberry, just then at the beginning 
of his promising career in the Liberal ranks, also of Vernon Harcourt, 
and, among the Home Rulers, of that great genius, Charles Stewart 
Parnell, in whom Chamberlain must undoubtedly have recognized an 
invincible superior. If these were his real reasons, he ought surely to 
feel satisfied now,since no onein Lord Salisbury’s cabinet dare venture 
to contradict or thwart the powerful Colonial Minister, who is, in fact, 
if not de jure, the actual head of the Government. Many adistinguished 
man has been minister to the colonies, notably Lord Carnarvon and the 
first Lord Lytton, but no one has ever made of this subordinate office the 
throne of Suprema Lex that it is made by Joseph Chamberlain. And 
with whom lies the fault? Let us endeavour to settle this question, 
since the problem is an interesting one; and it isa phenomenon of even 
greater interest to see Robert Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, fallen under 
the dominion of the merchant of Birmingham. In the Conservative 
party, at the moment of Chamberlain’s entrance into it (as indeed later, 
and even up to to-day,) there was no one equal in force of character and 
depth of intelligence to himself. The only person who might have 
ventured to command him was Lord Salisbury, but, as the facts have 
since clearly shown, Chamberlain was perfectly sure of his ability to 
overrule the illustrious head of the Tories as easily as he overrules and 
subordinates so many lesser personages, A friend of mine, in speaking 
to me of Lord Salisbury, once said: ‘‘ He is a cannon of large calibre, 
but he either misses fire or shoots wide of the mark.” This is probably 
Chamberlain’s opinion also, and it makes him determined to manage 
this “ cannon of large calibre” himself. And the facts show that he has 
judged correctly, when one considers his triumphal success. Let pos- 
terity condemn him if it will; I believe him to be a man to whom it 
matters but little what may be said of him after his death. He is strong 
and callous, with a large dash of cynicism in his composition, and to a 
politician of this typethe judgment of history is of no moment, and fame 
but a carnival masquerade, to the sound of a blatant trumpet. The 
great Napoleon after his Egyptian campaign said: “If I should die 
tomorrow, I should be given only half a page in a universal dictionary.” 
To Chamberlain I believe it would be a matter of indifference whether 
he got half a page or a whole one. What he cares for is to lead others. 
Had he appeared fifty years earlier, would he have succeeded in this? I 
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co not believe it. For, in the first fifty years of the nineteenth century 
the world sought after and admired qualities vastly different from his 
own; while nowadays it is precisely such talents as his which succeed 
best ; by which remark I certainly do not mean to pay a compliment 
either to him or to the times. Ina nobler or more upright epoch than 
the present, a great party like the one which calls itself the Conservative 
would have rejected with scorn the Radical turned Tory. Instead, it 
has received him with open arms, and paid assiduous court to him; 
indeed, the victory of the Tories at the elections of 1895 would not have 
been possible without his permission—had he not felt sure, that is, of 
being included in the ministry. 

“Chamberlain has been equally fortunate in the opportunities with which 
fate has presented him, and in his capacity to make use of them; in the 
mediocrity of the men acting with him, as well as of those opposed ta 
him, and in his ability to master the former and intimidate the latter. 
Fortunate has he also been in respect to the present indifference of the 
English people on the subject of religion, for, in the past, the whole 
nation would have regarded with horror the entrance of a Unitarian into 
an office of the government. But his most marvellous piece of good 
fortune has been the appearance of Irish autonomy on the scene, pre- 
cisely at the moment when he conceived the desire to enter the Con- 
servative camp.” 

We have here Ouida’s recollections of Mr. Chamberlain. She met him 
at the pschological moment in his career at one of the “‘ Belgrave Square 
palaces.” The whole scene is really wonderfully unreal considering the 
very material elements from which it is manufactured. A house in the 
West End where a terrible political function of some kind is taking place, 
and Mr. Chamberlain is present. With a wave of the fairy godmother’s 
wand the pumpkin is changed into a coach and four. I mean the house 
is changed into a Belgrave Square palace, and the tadpoles surrounding: 
Mr. Chamberlain appears as “many of the handsomest and most ele- 
gant gentleman of the aristocracy,” and he “ graciously accepts their very 
respectful homage.” ‘‘ It was a strange spectacle” says our authoress. 
We agree we should have liked to have seen Dukes, Marquesses and 
Earls casting down their golden crowns at Mr. Chamberlain’s feet. 
Ouida apparently sauntered up at this moment with one or her intimate 
friends, an Ex-Viceroy as she carefully informs us. They apparently 
discuss the situation and Mr. Chamberlain. Then the “ ex-viceroy 
whispers in her ear,” his opinion of Mr. Chamberlain’s clothes. We leave 
to our readers to decide which is the funnier picture—the circle of the 
handsomest men of the aristocracy worshipping Mr. Chamberlain, or an 
ex-viceroy whispering in Ouida’s ear. Please observe the article “‘ an ex- 
viceroy ;”” it sounds as if viceroys were fairly cheap. There can only be 
avery few living so it ought to be far from difficult to determine the 
nobleman who is on such very good terms with Ouida. Another friend 
of Mdlle. de Ramée while chatting with her about Lord Salisbury defines 
him as the cannon of large calibre always shooting wide or missing fire. 
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It is extremely difficult to imagine how Lord Salisbury has managed to 
make the reputation he undoubtedly has done. All through the article 
one notices a personal antipathy to what Ouida imagines Mr. Chamberlain 
to be; he is referred to generally without any prefix as Chamberlain. 
The idea of his leaving the liberal party because he was personally 
jealous of Lord Roseberry is indeed grotesque. What occult power 
Sir William Harcourt possesses that Mr. Chamberlain could possibly 
envy is also beyond us. The member for Derby and for other places is 
not even a successful politician not even a person of much account with 
his own followers that folk should envy his power over men. 

Another extraordinary view is expressed in the sentence dealing witis 
Mr. Chamberlain’s talents—‘ In the first fifty years of the nineteenth 
century the world sought after and admired qualities vastly different from 
his.” We have always been told that the first half of the nineteenth 
century saw the success of what is known as the Manchester School ; a 
school of principles and ideas very much of the “‘ Chamberlain according 
to Ouida” type. The present Colonial Secretary has been a successful 
business man. That means a great deal. He has had much experience 
in the development of the Midland Metropolis on broad statesmanlike 
lives. An achievement of which he has every reason to be proud and 
the sneer at the “ Syndic of Birmingham’ must read as very foolish 
extravagance on the part of a critic who possibly knows little of either 
Birmingham or its affairs. 

We give here the rest of the article which we understand was specially 
translated for the Living Age, an esteemed American contemporary. 
There is a peculiar looseness of expression, it will be noticed in the 
phrase, “ The Chartered Company of Africa.” We suppose Ouida 
means the ‘ Royal Niger Company,” but we fear most people will 
understand it to mean that Mr. Chamberlain has abused his political 
position in some financial dealings with the British South Africa Com- 
pany. The article is specially interesting in showing us in what light 
the ordinary foreigner looks upon us and our great men. 

“‘ Without the agitation for Home Rule it would have been very difficult 
for him to make the saut perilleux with the assurance of being well recom- 
pensed, and of being able to assume among the Tories the same exalted 
position he had held among the Radicals, if not, indeed, a more exalted 
one still. Later, Chamberlain’s good star so willed it that, in the year 
which is just ending, the grave illness (terminating fatally) of the Prime 
Minister’s faithful life-companion preoccupied and saddened Lord 
Salisbury, deeply attached to his wife, to the point of causing him to 
resign, more and more each day, the guidance of the ship of state into 
the hands of his colleagues. To me it seems that the Queen of England 
would have done well to say to Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ Either turn Mr. 
Chamberlain out of your cabinet or resign your own post to him.” So 
long as he is permitted to exercise the full powers of the Government, 
itis but just that he should also assume the full responsibility. Per- 
haps, had the Sovereign thus acted, matters in the secret dossier of the 
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Colonial Minister would not have kept secret so long. I believe the 
Tory party would have made a better figure, and would have deserved 
better of the country, if it had not allowed itself to be intimidated by 
Chamberlain ; what is done, is done, however; and, at this moment, the 
merchant of Birmingham finds himself the master of the situation. But 
Chamberlain denies that he has become an Opportunist, or in any way 
changed his view; according to him, it is the Conservative party itself 
that has seconded all his wishes, and in this assertion there is a grain of 
truth—though not the whole truth. As two negatives make an affirm- 
ative, perhaps also two desertions constitute fidelity ! The Conservatives, 
and especially their central organ, the Primrose League, received the 
Liberal ex-minister with hysteric joy; the whole of its aristocratic 
society fell on its knees before him and all shouted ‘‘ Chamberlain,” as 
one might shout “Christ.” Imperialism has gained thereby, Home 
Rule had indisputably lost, but what no one seemed to perceive was 
that the aristocratic party stood harnessed to the triumphal chariot of 
the deputy from Birmingham, and has remained thus harnessed up to 
the present hour. It is a singular spectacle, and, as I have said, far 
froma noble one. It will be a chapter little honorable in the history of 
England should it terminate in the delirious triumph of an unjust war 
and the consequence apotheosis of Chamberlafh. It is he who has 
incited and driven the whole nation intothis warin the Transvaal, and well 
may he call it, as the Empress Eugenie called the war of 1870, “‘ Ma guerre a 
moi.”” Had Chamberlain remained a simple Syndic of Birmingham, with 
the sole ambition of turning out screws and ruling its municipal council, 
this struggle in the Transvaal would never had taken place. The war 
has been conceived, and forced upon the nation, by the Colonial Minister 
alone. Lord Salisbury, late in the day, and after a long and significant 
silence, accepted the responsibility ofit, in his speech at Guildhall some 
time ego. The Premier naturally repelled the attacks of the French 
Chamber of Commerce, but whoever has attentively followed the action 
of Chamberlain, both before and after the epoch of the Royal Com- 
mission upon Rhodes and the Jameson raid, can have no doubt of the 
intimate relations existing between the former and Chamberlain. The 
Commission broke off this work suddenly, without allowing any light to 
drift in upon Rhodes’s obscure proceedings, and at each smallest 
appearance of danger to him the'president of the Commission intervened 
and closed the mouth of the witness. We-have beén witnesses to 
similar disgraceful strategems in Italy, also! During the first two days 
of the examination Cecil Rhodes, it is said, was extremely nervous, but 
afterwards, thoroughly reassured when he saw how matters were pro- 
ceeding, he resumed his usual appearance of stolid indifference. These 
accounts are not mere suspicions nor idle tales; they are truths which 
clearly emerge from the reports of this comedy of a commission, or 
committee, of inquiry, of 1897. 

“Later on, indeed only a few months ago, the Chartered Company of 
Africa, finding itself in great financiat embarrassments, was bought by 
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the Government, of which Chamberlain is one of the most conspicuous 
members, and the price paid seemed to many too great. Every one knew 
well that Chamberlain held a considerable number of shares of this 
Company, and a timid interrogation in regard to the transaction was 
ventured upon in the House of Commons. But Chamberlain replied 
curtly, when questioned, that he had not negotiated the sale to the 
State, and had not been present when the vote was taken, and there 
the matter dropped, and the State and the Nation were obliged to rest 
satisfied with this audacious excuse. In the past life of the nation 
nothing was more vehemently inveighed against by all parties than an 
act of a statesman that might seem to accrue tothe advantage of a 
private chartered company, but, although this transaction had all the 
appearance of such an arrangement, no further notice was taken of it, 
in spite of the fact that nothing similar of so glaring a nature had 
occurred since the days of Sir Robert Walpole. Chamberlain, as an 
eminent English author wrote to me a few days ago, has carried with 
him into political life the standards and modes of belief of an unscrupu- 
lous commis voyageur. He boasted one day, in one of his speeches, of 
belonging to the Gentlemen's party, but no true gentleman would have 
made such a boast. A trader may possess shining qualities—great 
audacity, great shrewdness and intelligence—but these are not the only 
qualities required in a political leader. A gentleman (truly a simple- 
minded one!) having written to Chamberlain to know if it were true 
that he had always cherished the desire and the intention of going to 
war with the Transvaal, the latter replied, on October 16th last: ‘I 
fear that there will always be found those who attribute bad motives to 
my actions. Tennyson said that every man attributes those motives to 
others which would have actuated himself under similar cicumstances.”’ 
This was his sole reply, and any one who can expect from him a direct 
answer to adirect question knows him but little. Chamberlain is a 
trickster, but his knavery does not wear an elegant and smiling mask 
as did that of Disraeli. He does not possess the talent, unrivalled for 
a politician, of taking refuge in exquisite and airy phrases which mean 
nothing. He never speaks boldly and openly; his ‘replies are either 
equivocal or directly brutal. He is easily angered, and one can see by 
his face that he does not possess the self-control which is one of 
nature’s most precious gifts to a born gentleman. But his uncouth 
manners, his cynicism, his business finesse have completly captivated 
both English society and the English government, and we witness the 
strange spectacle of cultivated men like Mr. Arthur Balfour, for instance, 
turned into mere puppets in hishands, voluntarily relinquishing in favor 
of his schemes their own political beliefs, as well as their personal 
integrity. He has carried with him to the Treasury bench the manners 
and mode of speech that formerly served his purpose in administering 
the municipal government of Birmingham. When he is sincere he is 
vulgar, and his comparison of President Kruger to a sponge that needed 
squeezing is a fair sample of his eloquence. I can never believe that the 
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House of Commons at Westminster would have supported him in the 
days of Palmerston or Melbourne—those days when orators quoted 
Greek and Latin in their speeches, certain of being understood by at 
least the greater part of their audience. I uphold that no seed can 
grow unless it fall on the ground that is fitted to received it, and the 
Great Britain which endures, and, indeed, frequently applauds Cham- 
berlain is no longer the Great Britain of Canning, of Wellington, nor of 
the first years of Gladstone, for Disraeli’s doctrines have permeated the 
life of England throughout its highest spheres as a pernicious fever pene- 
trates into, and predominates over, a district. I have not space here 
to enter into particulars in regard to that phenomenal Venetian Jew 
who governed and led in the leash the entire aristocracy of England. 

‘‘ Another time, perhaps, I can treat the subject more at length, and 
endeavour to explain the causes which rendered possible the dominion 
acquired by Disraeli over a nation whose ideals and character were so 
directly the opposite of his own. Never has there been seen a more 
marvellous spectacle, and, stranger yet, that influence continues, and, 
indeed is still growing, fostered by that singular association known as 
the Primrose League, so called from a supposed fondness of Disraeli 
for the modest little blossom ofthe primula. In spite of his real genius, 
Diraeli had a passion for réclame, for false show, for luxury, for glare 
and glitter. This is evident in all his speeches, and all his novels as 
well, and he has succeeded in engrafting this taste upon the taciturn 
and reserved English character. The first sign of this mania in the 
nation was shown when Disraeli was allowed to transform an old and 
illustrious monarchy into a new and “ Brummagem” Empire! After 
this first step the rage for pomp pervaded the whole country, and it is 
the cause why this truly great and noble nation has become puffed up 
with the pride of riches, and is never weary of proclaiming loudly her 
superiority to all the rest of the world, though surely vanity is no more 
edifying in a nation than in an individual. This change which, without 
doubt is the work of Disraeli and the plutocracy, in great part Jewish 
and commercial, has prepared the way for Chamberlain, who is ever 
engaged in beating up recruits for the cause, and who, without the 
idealism of Disraeli, is vainer, more cruel and less scrupulous: indeed 
one may almost say he has no scruples. At the time of Disraeli’s 
ascendancy the country was governed principally by an old aristocracy 
of elevated sentiments; now it is ruled by financiers and speculators, 
who make that same old aristocracy dance, whatever tune 
they choose to play. There are signs that the country is 
tired of Lord Salisbury, who still remains faithful to many of 
the best customs and ancient traditions of the state, and that 
it would prefer to remain under the sole guidance of the Birmingham 
merchant. Lord Salisbury has too many scruples, is too honourable, 
too dignified for the new epoch, and it is painful to see such a man 
become the echo of, and the apologist for, one of Chamberlain’s stamp. 
It seems incredible that the Premier should stoop to repeat the fiction 
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of the war’s being waged for the benefit of the Outlanders—the emigrants 
who went to the Transvaal to work, or to make fortunes, according to 
good or ill-luck they might encounter there. To say that the war has 
been brought about because that element of the population has not the 
right to vote at the elections, is a pretext too flimsy to impose upon 
even the besottedly ignorant. The English who live in Italy have no 
right to vote there; wherein, then, does Italy less offend than the 
Transvaal? And why do the Outlanders remain in a country where 
they are outraged and insulted? Certainly it seems to me that England 
must invent a more plausible excuse than this in order to cover up her 
bellicose and ambitious designs in South Africa. The Proprietor of the 
Conservative paper, the “ Morning Post,” himself a noted Tory, is 
chancellor of the Primrose League, and for months past that paper has 
covertly insinuated that Chamberlain is the only statesman of the day 
who is up to the level of the imperialistic policy. Now it has taken to 
blaming, more or less openly, the present Prime Minister, and one may 
be reasonably sure that the opinions expressed by the “‘ Morning Post” 
are those of the majority of that party which, with an audacity almost 
sublime, calls itself the conservative. And thus Chamberlain gains 
support and finds apologists wherever the Imperialists predominate. 
The Figaro of November rgth last publishes an interview with Stanley, 
who born an American, has become the most furious of Tories, in 
which, after expressing his admiration for “ that great man called Cecil 
Rhodes,” he constitutes himself the mouthpiece of Chamberlain, and 
absolves him from all the responsibility for the war, for the reason that 
he was not in favor of Jameson's raid. As proof of this, he asserts that 
Chamberlain sent a despatch to Jameson which the latter put into his 
pocket without reading, and that this despatch forbade him to enter the 
Transvaal. Could any proof be less convincing? Might not 
Chamberlain and Jameson have agreed together that the despatch 
should be received and not read? And even had Chamberlain not 
approved of the raid, it does not follow that he did not want the 
war; it only proves that he was aware of the designs of both Rhodes 
and Jameson. Nevertheless, I hold the opinion of Mr. Stead, proprietor 
of the Review of Reviews, namely, that Chamberlain was aware of 
Jameson’s plan, and entirely approved of it, but was in doubt as to its 
timeliness, because, occurring at that moment, it precipitated events, 
laid bare his own projects, and retarded the execution of those plans which 
he now seeks to carry out by means of a war, into which he has 
plunged the whole English nation. That he is the sole person respon- 
sible for its issue, no one whe has read his despatches and his answers 
before the Committee of Inquiry can, for an instant, doubt. The war 
is without excuse, and is bound to end ingloriously for the reason that, 
when a nation, notoriously rich and powerful, and able to increase its 
resources by enormous loans, goes to war from motives of cupidity 
sole with a people relatively poor, small in numbers, and devoid of 
external support, no victory gained by the greater at the expense of the 
smaller nation can be dignified or noble. 
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“The most illustrious thinkers of the day, such as Herbert Spencer, 
John Morley, Frederic Harrison, have vehemently protested against the 
madness which draws away the regular army, as well as the reserves, 
from home, to plunge them into the depths of South Africa, in order to 
serve the material interests of the Chartered Company. But their 
protests pass unheeded, for the reason that it is easy to intoxicate a 
people with a beverage that gratifies their vanity and their blood-thirsti- 
ness, but hard to make them listen to the counsels of wisdom and 
human justice. Chamberlain carries on the work begun by Disraeli, 
but has brutalized and vulgarized it, and the result is the conflict in the 
Transvaal. The really fine qualities of the English are being lost and 
forgotten. When the people greeted Kitchener with frenzied enthusiasm, 
they altogether forgot the most glorious traditions of their past, for 
Kitchener had violated the sanctity of a tomb, and insulted the relics of 
the dead. In the present crisis the English are suspicious of all those 
who are opposed to them, and assert that they are bought with Boer 
gold; they suspect treachery and cowardice in every quarter, but they 
tamely submit to the falsifications of the reports by the War Office, and 
the censorship of the telegraphic despatches—dealings which in former 
days would not have been tolerated so repugnant are they to the well- 
known bold and open character of the English people. The reign 
of Queen Victoria has been marked by a long succession of wars, of 
which not one was, in my opinion, necessary or unavoidable. Nor was 
any one of them an internal war, for neither the English citizen nor the 
English peasant knows anything of the real agonies and horrors of a war 
within his own borders. He has never suffered personally by seeing his 
house burned, his children starving, his fields devastated, his babies 
killed by flying shot and shell. He has never seen in his country, or 
his city, a battle or a siege ; he does not comprehend, therefore, the fear- 
ful wrong he commits when, listening to the persuasive voice of the 
politician, he unconcernedly lets loose the infernal agencies of war upon 
a distant country and people. This is the Nation’s excuse, and at the 
same time the inexorable condemnation of those who, for personal 
interests, mislead and pervert, by appealing to their most brutal instincts 
and unscrupulously abusing their ignorance, a people naturally generous 
and of kindly and humaneimpulses. Nor isall this,as many would have 
us believe, without interest to Italy and the Italians, solong as England 
continues the course she has hitherto pursued of endeavouring to draw 
Italy also into Imperial ventures in Africa. At this very moment 
England is sending to Rome her own political agent in Egypt (the 
attractive and congenial diplomat, Rennell Rodd), with the object of 
engaging the Italian in dark and dangerous ventures against the Negus 
Negesti. ‘‘Save me from my friends,” should now be Italy’s motto. 
For many years the friendship of England has been more than a doubt- 
ful good to Italy, for she has always tried to push her into expensive and 
useless enterprises for her own advantage. If England really loves Italy, 
why not give her the island of Malta? This would be a solid proof of 
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affection, and, perhaps, no more dangerous gift for England to make 
than that of Heligoland to Germany. That act of inconceivable folly 
was but ill-paid for by the German gift of some useless lands in the 
interior of Africa. 

Finally, the moral of this short study for my Italian readers is this: 
Do not wish for the English an easy conquest in the Transvaal, for this 
would certainly mean the rise of Joseph Chamberlain to the highest post 
in the Government. And do not lend an ear to the insidious proposi- 
tions which the English Government will make to endeavour to persuade 
you to follow her in her costly, brutal, and aggressive march toward 
universal empire.”’ 








The English Muse and France, Revolutionary and Post- 
Revolutionary.* 


Tue French nation is just now sore from more or less acrid criticisms 
of its Pharisaical neighbour that has been thanking the gods that justice 
in England is not as it has proved to be in France. An intelligent 
study of recent English Poetry may furnish some balm to the hurt minds 
of the French by showing them that the latter-day English muse has 
been generous in appreciation of France. Matthew Arnold’s admiration 
for France, its sober peasantry and its literature is well known. Mrs. 
Browning, weak as her health was generally, felt herself ‘ strong to love 
this noble France.’ The most casual study of Swinburne’s poetry shows 
what generous and unstinted admiration and sympathy the poet has for 
the ‘many-wounded mother’ and her sons. From across the Atlantic 
came to hearten the nation, crushed by the iron hordes of its neighbour, 
the ringing words of Whitman bidding the then eclipsed star of France 
hope for a day when it shall “‘ more bright than ever beam immortal.” 
Christina Rossetti weeps for ‘Sister France’s’ calamity. George 
Meredith has a volume which is expressly dedicated to recent French 
History and is brimful of love and sympathy for ‘the orb of nations 
radiating food for body and for mind.’ 

After the period of the Troubadours who had such an influence on 
Early English poetry and the later Caroline period when French litera- 
ture had such a marked influence on English prose, the French Revolu- 
tion inaugurates a period of free exchange of ideas between the nations 
and of what might be called a renaissance of English sympathy for 
France. English literature shows the influence of the revolutionary 
movement chiefly in its poetry which reflects the various phases of the 
ebullient activity of the neighbouring kingdom. France putting off 
the shackles of centuries was a vision of delight to liberty-loving 
Englishmen. Enthusiastic spirits like Blake and Burns were not 
behind Fox and Priestley in welcoming the dawn of what promised to 
be a new era of happiness for mankind. The feelings of Wordsworth 
and his brother bards are described in the well-known passage from the 
Prelude published in ‘‘ The Friend” 26th Oct., 1809. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven ! Oh! times, 
In which the meagre, stale, forbidding ways 


Of Custom, law and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance. 





* From The Indian Review, Madras. 
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To Wordsworth there seemed nothing extraordinary in the resurrec- 
tion of the French and the coming to its own of French manhood. 
Brought up in unsophisticated places like Cockermouth and Penrith, 
retaining much of the homeliness of the English peasants and dales- 
men’s life, he had come to believe in the intrinsic worth of man as 
man. To him the events 






Seemed nothing out of Nature's course, 
A gift that was come rather late than soon. 


What a change came over the spirit of Wordworth’s young dream 
and how the rapid transition of the healer of its own wounds into the 
oppressor of other nations made the democratic poet and half atheist 
a Tory and author of the Ecclesiastical Sonnets need not be dwelt upon 
at any length. France becomes the evil one—the Anti-Christ and 
England wields the avenging sword of Michael. In his “ Sonnets 
dedicated to National Independence and Liberty,” Wordsworth records 
—in many cases most worthily—the remarkable events of the Revolu- 
tionary War. Napoleon comes in for severe castigation. The poet 
does not believe in Napoleon’s powers as a Statesman. 


Tis not in battles that from youth we train 
The Governor who must be wise and good 
And temper with the sternness of the brain 
Thoughts motherly, and meek as womanhood. 


It is however the work of this child of carnage that promises to be 
the most enduring relic of the French Revolution. ‘‘ Now that a cen- 
tury has passed since the great change of things,” says Mr. Bodley, 
‘‘ we see clearly that its chief tangible result was the authoritative cen- 
tralised Government established by him whom Mme. de Staél called a 
Robespierre on horseback, thus recognising the revolutionary character 
of his work.” Inthe sonnets and the three Books of the Prelude (the 
Ninth, the Tenth and the Eleventh) we have the whole of the Revolu- 
tionary movement described to us in its later and its earlier phase. 
France gets dispraise in so far as it becomes a tool in the hands of ‘the 
Imperial slave’ and an accomplice of his crimes. The nation displays 
a great dearth of knowledge. How piteous it is, says the poet, . 


‘ That whole myriads should unite 
To work against themselves such fell despite ; 
Should come in frenzy and drunken mirth, 
Impatient to put out the only light 
Of liberty that yet remains on earth.' 


There is only one poem that is expressly about France. That is the 
Ode published in 1816 at the end of the first part of Poems dedicated to 
National Independence and Liberty. The ambition of France, its 
attempts to get the alliance of neighbouring nations and its riding 
rough-shod over the rights and liberties of other nations are described 
in indignant verse. The poet rebukes the cowardice of nations that 
invoke God for vengeance, forgetting‘ Who would be free, themselves 
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must strike the blow.’ War and conquest are in the case of France not 
accidental. 

She through many a change of form hath gone, 

And stands amidst you now an armed creature, 

Whose panoply is not a thing put on, 

But the live scales of a portentous nature ; 

That having forced its way from birth to birth 

Stalks round abhorred by Heaven, a terror to the Earth. 


The fragmentary poem on the Destiny of the Nations, the Ode to the 
Departing Year and the Ode to France show Coleridge’s sympathies for 
France of the Revolution. In the first we have the miseries of the 
French peasant described as forming the true cause that stirs up “‘ the 
Maid of France.” England appears to the ardent friend of France as 
a place reeking with pestilence with which it wants to infect the favoured 
land of freedom. In the Ode to the Departing Year, the poet prophesies 
in anguish of spirit the downfall of his mother-country. The next poem 
shows a further advance in History. The Helvetic Freedom is 
threatened. The poet’s faith in France as the deliverer of nations 
declines. He has to give up the fond dreams he cherished of a pro- 
gressive France leading all nations in the paths of virtue and happiness. 
He asks forgiveness of Freedom that he had unwittingly blessed her foe. 
For such he has to reckon France after her attack of Switzerland. 
What a falling-off for the boastful champion of humankind! 


To scatter rage, and traitorous guilt, 

Where peace her jealous home had built ; 

A patriot race to disinherit 

Of all that made their stormy wilds so dear ; 

And with expiable spirit 

To taint the bloodless freedom of the mountaineer ! 


And the poem closes with a despondent note of the futility of attempts 
at freedom by the sensual and the dark. Their thraldom is not the 
result of external compulsion. The shackles imposed from outside may 
be struck off. But who can set free those who are servile in mind ? 

There is but one other work of Coleridge in which Revolutionary 
France is dealt with, t.¢., the historical drama of Robespierre. And as 
that is concerned with individuals like Robespierre and others that 
played prominent parts during the Terror, it need not detain us. 

Young Southey was one of the ‘lively natures rapt away’ by the 
beauty of the Revolutionary dawn. It was his interest in France that 
led him to treat of the Maid of Orleans in an early poetic effusion of his. 
Even the self-indulgent criticism of the author could not see any great 
beauty in the poem. The only solid contribution that Southey furnished 
respecting the Revolution was the “ Ode written during the Negotiations 
with Buonaparte during January 1814.” In the Ode the béte noire of the 
poet is the perfidious Corsican and France is the sinned against and 
not the sinner. France had become delirious under Napoleon’s sway. 
In her lucid intervals she even now yearns to break her chain. In so 
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far as she has remained an unprotesting passive tool of the oppressor 
she deserves rebuke and the poet does not spare her : 


A merciless oppressor hast thou been, 
Thyself remorselessly oppressed meantime; 
Greedy of war, when all that thou couldst gain 
Was but to dye thy soul with deeper crime, 
And rivet faster round thyself the chain. 
O blind to honour and to interest blind, 
When thou in abject servitude resigned 
To this barbarian upstart, thou couldst brave 
God's justice and the heart of human kind. 
It is not too late even now for her to redeem her past sins. Let her 
repent and put down the proud usurper. 


One act of justice, one atoning blow, 

One execrable head laid low, 

Even yet, O France, averts thy punishment, 
Open thine eyes! too long has thou been blind; 
Take vengeance for thyself and for mankind. 

And ‘he poet fervently adjures France to follow his advice and escape 
the otherwise inevitable punishment at the hands of a justly incensed 
and indignant Europe. It has been well pointed out by a sympathetic 
critic that never since Milton’s immortal imprecation on the Vaudois 
oppressor has there been an occasional poem of equal grandeur and 
power. 

The poetry of Byron reflects the revolutionary influence in its passion- 
ate hatred of oppression, its ardent love of liberty, its setting at naught 
conventional standards of judgment with respect to politics and manners. 
But actual references to France of the Revolution are few. Childe 
Harold travelling through countries so recently convulsed by the 
Napoleonic war could not help having reflections on some of its most 
striking events or episodes. Cintra, Albuera, Talavera, Waterloo, 
White-souled Marceau are names suggestive of the different stages of 
the fatal Saturnalia enacted by France, drunk as she was with blood, and 
vomiting crime. 

Though Shelley has been called, and with justice, the representative 
of the Revolution in its pure ideal, he has few references to concrete 
France. Thereare tirades enough about the Anarch Custom and praises 
celebrating the virtues of the Goddess of Liberty. The Revolt of Islain 
and Prometheus Unbound may be regarded as versions of the ever old 
ever new struggle between agencies that make for oppression and those 
that make for freedom, as renderings of the French Revolution subli- 
mated in the alembic of the poet’s imagination. This reference to 
Shelley must suffice here. 

The next important figure in English poetry after the poets above 
noticed is the late Laureate. He has nothing but contempt for the 
movement. An ardent lover ofthe land of settled Government where 
freedom has been broadening down from precedent to precedent, he 
shows no consideration for a lesslucky country. The Revolution is but 
“the red fool fury of the Seine.” Wellington the successful Philistine 
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is his hero. This unsympathetic attitude on the part of Tennyson was 
due to the poet’s constitutional dislike for violence and disorder and 
France seemed to him the very impersonation of violence and disorder. 
Soon after the birth of the Second Empire there was considerable irrita- 
tion caused in England by some enigmatic utterances of the Emperor 
hinting the revival of Napoleonic schemes of conquest. Tennyson is 
impatient with those who would have the public press bate a little of its 
acerbity in the criticism of the Coup d'etat. 


As long as we remain, we must speak free, 

Tho’ all the storm of Europe on us break, 

No little German state are we, 

But the one voice in Europe ; we must speak ; 

That if to-night our greatness were struck dead 
There might be left some record of the things we said, 
If you be fearful, then must we be bold. 

Our Britain cannot salve a tyrant o'er. 

Quite other is the attitude of Walt Whitman who is in many ways 
the polar opposite of Tennyson. If in Tennyson thesense of form has been 
almost morbidly developed, in Whitman that sense seems to have been 
completely atrophied. Tennysonis a poet of the decencies and proprieties 
of existence and he can be read by young boys and girls as well as by 
grown-up men and women. In Walt Whitman there is a deal of out- 
spokenness which is apt to shock the bourgeois spirit. Freedom beloved 
of Tennyson is a sober-suited, well-conducted, faultless young lady not 
forgetful of ‘prunes and prisms.’ That beloved of Whitman would 
appear in comparison as a superb creature, blousy with health and 
strength and at times so abounding in energies that you would deem her 
a delirious Bacchante. No wonder that her lover was not shocked by 
the excesses of the Revolution. This is how France of 1794 appears to 
the poet in the 18th Year of these States : 

I walked to the shores of mine Eastern Sea, 

Heard over the waves the little voice, 

Saw the divine infant where she woke mournfully 

Wailing, amid the roar of cannon; curses, shouts, crash of falling buildings. 

Was not so sick from the blood in the gutters running, nor from the single corpses, 


nor those in heaps nor those borne away in the tumbrils, 
Was not so desperate at the battues of death—was not so shocked at the repeated fusil- 


lades of the guns. 

He knows that revolutions are not made with rose-water. His faith 
in man is not shaken by these excesses. He sends his greeting to France. 

Hence F sign this salute over the sea, 

And I do not deny that terrible red-birth and baptism, 

But remember the little voice that I heard wailing, and wait with perfect trust no 

matter how long, 

And from to-day sad and cogent I maintain the bequeathed A, as for all lands, 

And I send these werds to Paris with my love. 

The next great calamity of France—the catastrophe of 1870-71—evokes 
equally the sympathy of the poet. The Star of France is to the poet 
the symbol of his dearest hopes, of aspirations towards the far ideal, of 
dreams of brotherhood. He will not be severe on France for her errors, 
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vanities andsins. Her unexampled sufferings have washed her white. 
She has shown an Abdiel-like fidelity to an unpopular cause. 


In that amid thy many faults thou ever aimedst highly, 

In that thou wouldst not really sell thyself however great the price, 

In that thou surely wakedst weeping from thy drugg’d sleep, 

In that alone among thy sisters thou, giantess, didst rend the one that shamed thee, 
In that thou couldst not, wouldst not, wear the usual chains, 

This cross, thy livid face, thy pierced hands and feet, 

The spear thrust in thy side. 


He cheers up France and bids her lose no jot of faith or hopein her 
destiny. 
Sure as the ship of all, the Earth itself 
Product of deadly fire and turbulent chaos, 
Forth from its spasms of fury and its poisons, 
Issuing at last in perfect power and beauty, 
Onward beneath the sun following its course, 
So thee, O ship of France! 
Finished the days, the clouds dispell'd, 
The travail o'er, the long sought extrication, 
When lo! re-born, high o'er the European world, 
(In gladness answering thence, as face afar to face, reflecting ours, Columbia,) 
Again thy star O France, fair lustrous star, 
In heavenly peace, clearer, more bright than ever, 
Shall beam immortal. 


The rather lengthy quotations we have made from the poem will show 
the reader that the poet’s love of France was not a half-hearted affair. 
He loved France with the whole hearted devotion of his manly tender 
nature. 

Of the Brownings there is not much to say in this connection. In 
Aurora Leigh, Mrs. Browning gives the causes of the French difficulties 
in these words : 

All, idealists 
Too absolute and earnest, with them all 
The idea of a knife cuts real flesh, 
And still, devouring the safe interval 
Which nature placed between the thought and act, 
With those two fiery and impatient souls, 
They threaten conflagration to the world. 


After describing the great disproportion between dreams of perfection 
and the actual things realised she proceeds : 
Heroic dreams ! 
Sublime, to dream so; natural to wake ; 
And sad to use such lofty scaffoldings, 
Erected for the building of a church, 
To build instead a brothel or a prison— 
May God save France. 
Mr. Browning's interest in France is evinced in a characteristic ex- 
planation he causes Napoleon III. to make to a “‘bud-mouthed arbitress.” 
Christina Rossetti has two poems on France in 1870-71. These 
poems aim, according to the writer, to express human sympathy and 
not political bias. The first poem opens with a description of France 
smiling with corn and grapes. A cloud no bigger than a man’s hand 
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rises and spreads and, blackening, bursts in a rain of fire and thunder. 
The demons of destruction are let loose. All the fields and homes are 
a mass of ruins: 

Mournful mother, prone in dust and weeping 

Who shall comfort thee for those who are not ? 

As thou didst, men do to thee ; and heap the measure 

And heat the furnace seven-fold hot : 

As thou once, now these to thee—who pitieth thee from sea to sea? 

Whoever may or may not pity ‘the mournful mother,’ there is no 
doubt of the pangs suffered by the poet on seeing the heart-rending spec- 
tacle of the terrible ruin that hadovertaken France. She sings in verses 
palpitating with sympathy the mournful change that had come over 


France. 

She sitteth still who used to dance, 

She weepeth sore and more and more :— 

Let us sit with the weeping sore, 
O fair France. 

She trembleth as the days advance 

Who used to be so light of heart :— 

We in thy trembling bear a part, 
Sister France. 

The poet entreats the enemy not to use their giant strength in a 


tyrannical manner. 
Thou people of the lifted lance, 
Forbear her tears, forbear her blood : 
Roll back, roll back, thy whelming flood, 
Back from France. 
Eye not her loveliness askance, 
Forge not for hera galling chain ; 
Leave her at peace to bloom again, 
Vine-clad France. 
There is surely God to bind up broken France. Calamities like these 
are certainly not the monopoly of France. 


A time there is for change and chance 

Who next shall drink the trembling cup, 

Wring out its dregs and suck them up, 
After France? 

We have reserved to the last the mention of the most ardent of the 
poet-lovers of France, George Meredith. The poems of the novelist 
seem to challenge the reader as the Woods of Westermain 
challenge : ‘‘ Enter these enchanted woods, ye who dare.” As 
the man of unflinching courage finds the snakes running across the path 
and the moss-footed squirrels of the Woods harmless and unmolesting, 
the reader who is not frightened by the uncanny vocabulary and the 
grotesque imagery of the Odes will find that he is able to make head- 
way in the study and get rewarded for his efforts. ‘‘ The Odes in con- 
tribution to the Song of French History ” are four in number and they 
are appropriately dedicated to the sanest and the most sympathetic critic 
of the revolutionary movement—John Morley. Reading these poems 
we seem to have arrived at a further stage of the evolution of history. 
Sir John Seeley has told us how history has developed from a proto- 
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plasmic mass of a nondescript character and how it has differentiated 
itself from poetry, natural history, biography of famous men and philo- 
sophy. Here in Meredith’s Odes we have all the passion and the poetry 
exhibited apart from the intensely interesting and most complex setting 
they were originally presented in—known as the French Revolution. 
If you want the bare facts of the Revolution, read such a book as Van 
Laun’s on the period and if you want the poetry read Meredth’s two 
Odes on the Revolution and that on Napoleon. A matter of fact 
history of the ‘ Debacle’ George Hooper gives in his Campaign of Sedan: 
the essence of the tragic situation is poetically rendered in the Odes to 
France and Alsace Lorraine. The mistake of Carlyle seems to have 
been rectified. His is no History of the Revolution but only poetry 
masquerading in the guise of her plainer sister. In the Odes we have 
the masquerade put off and the prime enchantress herself with all her 
splendours and her terrors presented to our view. Compare Chapters II 
and III of the 2nd Book of Carlyle’s French Revolution with 

Through marching scores of winters racked she lay, 

Beneath a hoar-frost’s brilliant crust ; 

Whereon the jewelled flies that drained 

Her breasts disported in a glistening spray ; 

She the land’s fount of fruits, enclosed with dust. 

Thus is France described, France flushed with the first successes of 
the Revolution : 

Off it [Earth] sprang 
Ravishing as red wine in woman’s form, 
A splendid Mznad, she of the delirious laugh, 
Her body twisted flames with smoke-cap crowned, 
She of the Bacchic foot ; the challenger to the fray, 
Bewitchment for the embrace; who sang, who sang, 
Intoxication to her swarm, 
Revolved them, hair, voice, feet in her carmagnole, 
As with a stroke she snapped the Royal staff, 
Dealt the awaited blow on gilt decay. 

France becomes wedded to liberty. During the brief days of bridal 
happiness she shakes herself free from many of her old evils. She 
flings from her ‘ the talons and the beak of prey.’ 

Hence all the lures to silken swine, 
Thronging the troughs of indolence. 

She is not content with having won freedom for herself. «She wants 
to havethe principles of freedom spread in the neighbouring nations. She 
is checked by the powers that tremble for their own safety because of this 
monstrous portent. The neighbouring kings encompass her and find in 
the peasantry of France that flocked to the war rougher material than 
they expected to deal with. The nobles and supporters of the old régime 
have an unpleasant awakening. 

Yesterday’s clarion cock scudded hen of the invalid comb ; 
They, the triumphant tonant towering upper, were under ; 
They, violators of home, dared hope an inviolate home ; 


They that had stood for the stroke were the vigorous hewers : 
Quick as the trick of the wrist with the rapier they the pursuers. 
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France came to think that her only safety was in her sword. Having 
been successful in the first encounter with her enemies, she came to 
believe in a necessity to go on and not draw back in her course. 


Environed as she was, at bay, 

Safety she kissed on her drawn sword, 

And waved for victory, for fresh victory waved ; 
She craved for victory as her daily bread, 

For victory as her daily banquet raved. 


Out of such insensate craving sprang her own thraldom, 


The passion for that young horizon red, 

Which dowered her with the flags, the blazing fame, 
Like dotage of the post-meridian dame, 

For some bright Sun-God adolescent, swelled, 
Insatiate, to the voracious grew ; 

The glutton’s inward raveners bred ; 

Till she, mankind’s most dreaded, most abhorred 
Witness in her demands on fortune, asked, 

As by the weaving Fates impelled. 

To have the thing most loathed, the iron lord, 
Controller and chastiser, under victory masked. 


This iron lord and his work in France are treated of in the second 
Ode. The opening lines are very striking and try to reproduce for us 
the effect produced by Napoleon on the nations of Europe. 


Cannon his name 

Cannon his voice, he came 

Who heard of him heard shaken hills, 

And earth at quake, to quiet stamped ; 

Who looked on him beheld the will of wills, 
The driver of wild flocks where lions ramped : 
Beheld war’s liveries flee him, like lumped grass 
Nid-nod to ground beneath the cuffing storm ; 
While laurelled over his Imperial form, 

Forth from her bearded tube of lacquey brass 
Reverberant notes and long blew volant Fame. 


France for too brief a period the bride of liberty has become the 
mate of this ‘ chosen, crowned, unchallengeable upstart.’ Such an un. 
blessed union, as may be expected, is fruitful of dire evils to the 
country. The wars on which she is engaged exhaust her resources. 
Liberty deserted of France takes refuge in the Western Isle. The 
master of all Europe is chagrined to see how one corner of it under the 
sea-man would not fall into line and how the sea-man is constantly 
interfering with his cherished plans: é 


Rear and van 

Were haunted by the amphibious curse ; 

Here flesh, there phantom, livelier after rout ; 
The seaman piping aye to the right about, 
Distracted Europe's master, puffed remote 

Those Indies of the swift Macedonian, 

Whereon would Europe’s master sometimes doat, 
In dreamings on a docile universe, 

Beneath an immarcessible Charlemagne. 
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The poet has no high opinion of Napoleon. He is a ‘ much limited 
man.’ He lacks the virtues for which France is famous. 
A nursery screamer where dialectics ruled, 
Mannerless, graceless, laughterless, unlike Herself in all. 
The various turns of this man’s fortunes are described up to the end 
when Europe’s master becomes Earth’s outcast, Europe’s rebel banned. 
France after these days of delirium feels the inevitable reaction. She 


has become 
Among the weakest weak, the lowest low, 


From the highest fallen, stagnant off her source ; 
Condemned to hear the nation’s hostile mirth. 

Her dalliance with Napoleonic imperialism has created in her a 

distaste for liberty. 
The song of liberty in her hearing spoke 
A foreign tongue; Earth’s fluttering little lyre, 
Unlike, but like the raven’s ravening croak. 

The next Ode, France, December 1870, seems in many ways the best 
of the whole series. There is an almost perfect limpidity of expression 
or what should be reckoned such for Meredith. The absence of the 
turgidity of phrase and the repression of anything like hysterical out- 
bursts of passion will make this a great favourite with all lovers of poetry. 
The sympathetic description of France appeals straight to the readers’ 
hearts. 

The present miseries of France are a just retribution for her past 
misdeeds. The gods never forget—they chastise those they love. 
‘Whom they abandon misery persecutes no more.’ Just now France 
is weak and prostrate and low in the dust. She craves for strength: 
But ‘ Strength is of the plain root-virtues born’ : 

Strength shall ye gain by service, prove in scorn, 
Train by endurance, by devotion shape. 

Strength is not won by miracle or rape. 

It is the offspring of the modest years, 

The gift of sire to son, thro’ those firm laws 

Which we term God's; which are the righteous cause, 
The cause of man and manhood’s ministers. 

The poet compares France in her agonies to Prometheus gnawed by 
the vulture’s beak. She has a worthy destiny before her. Nothing is 
purposeless. No suffering is endured in vain. 

The pain that runs, 
From nerve to nerve sume victory achieves. 
The salvation for France lies in giving up her imperial dreams. 

Immortal mother of a mortal host ! 
Thou suffering of the wounds that will not slay, 
Wounds that bring death but take not life away !— 
Stand fast and hearken while thy victors boast : 
Hearken and loathe that music evermore, 
Slip loose thy garments woven of pride and shame, 
The torture lurks in them, with them the blame 
Shall pass to leave thee purer than before. 
Undo thy jewels, thinking whence they came, 
For what, of the abominable name 
Of her who in imperial beauty wore. 
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Salvation for France means salvation for the world. Says the poet 
to France, soaring France, 


Now is Humaaity on trial in thee ; 

Now mayest thou gather humankind in fee ; 

Now prove that Reason is a quenchless scroll ; 

Make of calamity thine aureole, 

And bleeding head us through the troubles of the sea. 


The opening of the last Ode ‘ Alsace Lorraine’ is remarkble for an 
introduction in the happiest vein of the author of ‘ Ode to the Spirit of 
the Earth ’ and of ‘ Melampus the Physician.’ Meredith writes with an 
Anteus-like strength whenever he touches the mother earth. He 
describes the rejuvescent activity of earth afterthe ‘ respersive’ blow and 
‘infernal’ fall. The evil of the Napoleonic tradition survives. 
Napoleon is the youth of France ‘in whirled imagination mastodonized.’ 
France would fain go back to a time when led by Napoleon she lorded 
it over all Europe. There is no rearward step allowed in nature. In 
her attemps to find a Napoleon France finds only a poor substitute, 
instead of the man of iron will, ‘ will of wills,’ she finds only its ‘ flaccid 
ape’ and led by him, she loses Alsace Lorraine and suffers dismember- 
ment and disfigurement. Yet her recuperative energies are great. 


See how the rush of Southern springtide glows 
Oceanic in the chariot wheel’s ascent, 
Illuminated with one breath. The maimed, 
Torn, tortured, winter-visaged, suddenly 

Had stature; to the world’s wonderment, 

Fair features, grace of mien, nor least, 

The comic dimples round her April mouth, 
Sprung out of her intimate humanity ; 

She stood before mankind the very South 
Rapt out of frost to flowery drapery ; 
Unshadowed save when some whiles she looked East, 


The France hated of Europe is not the true, the genuine France. 


It was foreign France, the unruly, feared ; 
Little for all her witcheries endeared ; 
Theatrical of arrogance, a sprite 

With gaseous vapours overblown, 

In her conceit of power ensphered, 
Foredoomed to violate and atone. 


It was this France that the grim conqueror rent distrustingly, not the 
real France. 


Not that sharp intellect with fire endowed 

To cleave our webs, run lightnings through our cloud; 
Not virtual France, the France benevolent, 

The chivalrous, the many-stringed, sublime 

At intervals, and oft in sweetest chime, 

Though perilously instrument 

A breast for any having godlike gleam. 


Would France develop her true self or cherish her ‘foreign’ self ? 
On her choice depends the destiny of nations. Would she choose 
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the better part? Would she learn ‘ Renouncement is possession’? 
Surely 


As light enkindles light when heavenly earthly mates, 
The flame of pure immits the flame of pure 
Magnanimous, magnanimous creates. 

So to majestic beauty stricken rears 

Hard-visaged rock against the risen glow; 

And men are in the secret with the spheres, 

Whose glory is celestially to bestow. 

France is thus exhorted by the poet to practise renunciation and set 
an admirable example for the rest of Europe to follow. From a less 
enthusiastic lover of France the advice must be unwelcome. If France 
supposes Meredith to represent England, she might very well retort in 
the words of Ophelia : 

Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 

Show me the steep and thorny path to heaven ; 
While like a puff'd and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads 
And recks not his own rede. 

There is no hiding the fact that these poems of Meredith would be 
but caviare to the general. They cannot attain the popularity of being 
sung in the Music Halls. Still they would have a fascination for minds 
‘in strenuous tasks hilarious.’ And no strenuous task would be more 
amply rewarded than that of study of Meredith’s poems. 

We have so exceeded the limits we had assigned ourselves that we 
can but barely allude to Swinburne’s poems in praise of France and 
French themes. Where Swinburne loves or hates it is with no reserve. 
We shall end this paper with a stanza which shows his attitude to 
France of 1870: 


O torn out of thy trance, 

O deathless, O my France, 

O many-wounded mother, O redeemed to reign 

O loved so much, so long, 

O smitten with such wrong, 

O purged at last and perfect without spot or stain. 


K. B. RAMANATHAN. 





The Decline of Latter-day Liberalism. 


PROBABLY at no period in its history has the official Liberal party 
been in such a deplorable condition as it is in at present, and never has 
its future looked more gloomy. The most ardent of its supporters can 
gain but little encouragement from a retrospect of the past five years, 
which it has spent in the shades of Opposition, while the most sanguine 
must look in vain for any prospect of improvement in its present plight, 
as the result of the General Election which will shortly take place. On 
the eve of a General Election an Opposition is usually to be found most 
full of enthusiasm and of hope, but the divided, dispirited, and dis- 
credited force ranged under the Liberal banner to-day has only too 
good reason to know that the battle soon to be fought in the constitu- 
encies is already lost before it has begun. Distasteful as it must be to 
a party, which has always proudly proclaimed itself to be the popular 
party in the State, to find itself so evidently out of sympathy with the 
people, it cannot afford to overlook the causes which have contributed 
to this state of things, or to disregard the warnings conveyed thereby, 
unless it be willing to acquiesce in its own complete disappearance as 
an appreciable factor in the political life of the country. 

At the time of the memorable split in the Liberal party in 1886 
those who followed Mr. Giadstone were actuated by two distinct 
motives. The first of these was a sense of loyalty to their chief. Mr. - 
Gladstone’s personal magnetism was such that a belief in his infalli- 
bility had, to all intents and purposes, become an article of. faith—and 
in many instances the most prominent one—in the Liberal creed. No 
statesman of our time, nor indeed of any other period, has exercised an 
influence over his followers so direct, or so far-reaching in its results. 
At the time of the Home Rule rupture, all who refused to subscribe to 
this new article of faith were reviled by their fellow-Liberals as traitors 
to the cause, no matter how eloquently their services to it in the past 
pleaded in their behalf, or how earnest might be their devotion to it in 
other directions. To the majority of the party, Liberalism and Glad- 
stone were interchangeable terms, and to such an extent was this 
hero worship carried that, although his retirernent from political life 
occurred six years, and his death more than two years, ago, the 
same is largely the case to-day. Many of his followers, doubtless, 
subsequently became convinced of the desirability of Home Rule, but it 
is certain that, without Mr. Gladstone’s conversion to it, they would 
never have been brought to appreciate either the justice or the necessity, 
which they thenceforth declared they found in the scheme. 
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The other motive, which actuated them, was a desire that the Irish 
question should no longer impede the working of the legislative 
machine. They were utterly weary of finding that Ireland constantly 
“blocked the way ” of all their attempts at domestic reform, and only 
too anxious that the obstacle should be removed at any cost. They 
imagined that, by conceding Home Rule, they would finally rid them- 
selves of the Irish ‘‘ old man of the sea,” and be free to exert their utmost 
endeavours for the advancement of Liberal principles, and for the 
furtherance of social and economic reform. 

But, whatever the reason for the acceptance of Home Rule as a 
Liberal doctrine, it can scarcely be contended that such acceptance has 
brought anything but disaster to the party. It is probable that at no 
time was there much genuine enthusiasm for the measure anywhere but 
in Ireland herself. Those among the electorate who approved of it, or 
signified their approval by their votes, did so more from a desire to 
have a Liberal government at any price, than from any deep-seated 
conviction as to its justice or wisdom, and, as the years have rolled by, 
such ardour as they then shewed has very considerably cooled. 
Liberals in the country espoused it in much the same way as the Par- 
liamentary followers of Mr. Gladstone—from a blind and unreasoning 
faith in their chief. It can safely be asserted that the more the general 
body of the electorate have heard of it, the less they have liked the 
idea; and this is notably the case to-day, for the warmest supporters 
of Home Rule cannot but realise that the attitude of the Irish 
members, during the war, has damaged their cause in the eyes of 
the country at lafge immeasurably more than the most cogent argu- 
ments against it ever advanced on Conservative platforms, or in the 
Conservative Press. The Boer cause has been loudly advocated, 
both in and outside Parliament, by the Irish representatives in a 
manner that has astounded, as much as it has angered, the great mass 
of the people who have noted with dismay that language of this nature 
has not been followed by any rebuke from the official leaders of the 
Liberal party, or by any repudiation on their part of even the semblance 
of an alliance with those who have openly espoused the cause of their 
country’s foes. At a time when the tendency, on-all hands, is to draw 
closer, not to loosen, the bonds which unite the Empire, it is almost 
inconceivable that Home Rule should still be considered by anyone as 
within the range of practical politics, but as there has been no notifi- 
cation of any modification of the attitude of the official Liberal leaders 
towards the question, the inference is that it still forms a plank, if 
not the foremost one, in the party’s platform. At all events, the 
folly of granting to Ireland a measure which would enable her to prove 
her hostility, by methods more dangerous than mere words, has been 
brought home to the national mind in the most convincing manner, 
and has engendered in it a feeling of deep resentment against the 
authors of the idea ; while the valour shewn by the Irish soldiery in 
the field, despite the advice of the professional politician, has proved 
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the influence of the latter over his compatriots to be more apparent 

than real. The country has set its face like a flint against the policy 
of disintegration, of which Home Rule is the most formidable, as it 
is the most familiar, example. 

In the absence of any evidence to the contrary, it may fairly be 
assumed that the Liberal party is still committed to the various items 
which made up what is known as the ‘‘ Newcastle Programme,” 
and there are no apparent signs that these have commended them- 
selves more to the constituencies, after a prolonged interval for their 
consideration, than they did in 1895. 

The question of the Disestablishment of the Church in Wales was 
never one that greatly interested the great mass of electors, although 
there can be little doubt that it produced considerable cleavage in 
the Liberal ranks. Churchren in the party were fearful that accept- 
ance on their part of the principles of Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment, as applicable to the Church in Wales, would be construed 
as implying acquiescence in the same principles as regards the Church 
in England—to which length they were by no means prepared to go 
—while they were also justly indignant at the excessive deference paid 
by official Liberalism to Nonconformist support. Such Churchmen as 
formerly belonged to no particular political party became transformed 
from neutral spectators of the political fray into active foes of the 
party, and they have since maintained the same attitude. 

Nor has Local Veto found more favour in the eyes of the country 
than it did five years ago, while the campaign initiated against the 
House of Lords has met with scant success for two reasons. In the 
first place, the party was by no means unanimous as to the mode in 
which the Lords were to be dealt with. Some favoured merely what 
they termed “ reform” of the chamber, while others scorned anything 
short of total abolition, and the two sections, distrustful of each other, 
succeeded only in bewildering the electors as to the manner in which 
the House was to be attacked, or indeed as to whether any attack was 
seriously contemplated at all. Secondly, the country decided— 
although doubtless attracted at first by the fine democratic ring of the 
language used with reference to the Upper House—that, if its abolition 
meant freedom for a House of Commons, elected on some utterly 
different issue, to force legislation of an unpopular nature, such as 
Local Veto, on a reluctant people, it was better to bear with the so- 
called tyranny of the Lords. 

It may well be doubted whether any single member of the last 
Liberal Ministry was genuinely in sympathy with the policy pursued 
on all these four questions—Home Rule, Welsh Disestablishment, the 
House of Lords, and Local Veto. But acceptance of any one of them 
was conditional on support being given to the other three. It is pre- 
cisely this policy of pandering to groups which has proved so disastrous 
to the Liberal cause, and in which may be discerned one of the chief 
dangers of our system of party government. 
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But it is, perhaps, owing to its conduct in opposition, even more than 
to the famous ‘“‘ Newcastle Programme,” that the party has so 
noticeably declined in the estimation of the country. Unfortunate as 
it has been in many ways of recent years it has not been least so in the 
choice of its latest leader in the House of Commons. 

That the chosen leader of the party should have been the very man 
whose deficiency in the vital matter of cordite was the occasion of the 
downfall of the late Liberal Government, cannot be said to have been 
an auspicious omen for the future of the Liberal party, but it must, in 
fairness, be acknowledged that, at the time of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s selection, the post which he occupies was indeed no easy 
one to fill. The party contains within its ranks two distinct elements, 
and these were actuated in their choice of a leader by two distinct 
motives—the one thinking that Sir Henry would prove a convenient 
warming-pan for Lord Rosebery, till the “swing of the pendulum ” 
should reinstate the party in office, the other that they would find in 
him at once their catspaw, and their safeguard against the Imperial 
element. To the astonishment of all, however, the new leader had no 
sooner been appointed than he displayed an individuality of his own. 
He exhibited a positive genius for carping criticism of the most 
pronounced partisan type, which astounded his opponents, and which 
even his friends had never suspected. Realising that the function of 
an Opposition is to oppose, he promptly proceeded to fulfil what he 
conceived to be his duty in this respect, by opposing everything and 
everybody, not excluding the ends and aims of his followers. Early 
and late, he found fault with every action of the Government, or 
damned it with the faintest of faint praise, till one began to fear that 
cordite must have entered into his very soul. On the eve of the 
outbreak of war, he gave a monumental instance of his political foresight 
by the remarkable declaration that, in his judgment, nothing had 
occurred to justify a resort toarms. The President’s Ultimatum followed 
on this, and then Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s opponents, no less 
than his friends, looked to him to do his part in showing that in a great 
Imperial crisis ‘‘ None were for a party, but all were for the State.” 
The opportunity was his of taking a line at once patriotic and popular 
—the use he made of it is a matter of history. His criticism was no 
wit abated, and, though not openly opposing the Government on the 
main question of the war, he not infrequently countenanced attempts 
to discredit them in the eyes of the world on some detail or other 
relative to the campaign. Many in the Liberal ranks, who prefer 
country to party, were desirous that their leader should, in fact, lead, 
and not merely afford them an object lesson in the art of sitting ona 
fence, and they have viewed his constant cavilling and carping with a 
feeling akin to dismay. 

The growth of the Imperial idea among all classes of the community, 
and the decline in popular estimation of the once all-powerful Liberal 
party, will probably be recorded by the historian of the future as the 
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two most marked features of the closing years of the nineteenth 
century in England, and he will note, and possibly with surprise, that 
the one has seemed to be a necessary corollary of the other. At the 
present day, however, the reasons why this should be so are both 
abundant and apparent. 

The last few years have not, it is true, witnessed the birth of the 
Imperial idea in England, but they can indeed testify to its amazing 
growth. The two Jubilees of the Empress-Queen, which it has been 
the proud privilege of the nation to celebrate, have had no small share 
in bringing home to the minds of the people the reality and the extent 
of our vast Empire, and the magnitude of our Imperial responsibilities. 
The war, and the splendid outburst of loyalty on the part of our Colonies 
evoked thereby, has, to an even greater extent, fostered the growth 
of this feeling of interest and pride in our Empire, while there can 
be no question but that the ideal of a closer union betwixt Great and 
Greater Britain has captured the hearts, and fired the imaginations, of 
English-speaking people the world over, and has contributed in no 
small measure to the interest taken in every question of Imperial 
import. This growth of Imperial feeling has been none the less steady, 
and none the less sure, because the present Government have wisely 
refrained from attempts to expedite matters, by legislation of a nature 
for which the time is not ripe (¢.g., some formal scheme for Federation 
with our Colonies) and which would at present, in all probability, 
defeat its own ends. 

But with the growth of the larger civic mind—the mind which 
realises to the full our citizenship, not of this small Island merely, 
but of a world-wide Empire—in the people, there has been a 
corresponding decline in the authority and influence of the Liberal 
party over them. In truth, the people feel that the Liberals, as a 
body, have lost touch with them, and are out of sympathy with the 
most popular and widespread sentiment of the century. The party, 
as at present constituted, consists of two distinct sections which 
differ on the subject of Imperialism, as indeed they do on most other 
questions of policy, whether foreign or domestic. 

Of the Liberal Imperialists, it may be said that the country at large, 
though rejoicing that they have, so to speak, found salvation, even at 
the eleventh hour, views their tardy adherence to the great cause of 
Imperialism with a very grave measure of suspicion. They cannot, 
at the best, show clean hands in the past—indeed, in too many 
instances their hands are stained a very dubious colour by the mud 
of Little England, which is not easily washed off; and one fact, at 
least, is patent to all who have eyes to see—that the difficult tasks so 
recently set us, both in the Soudan and in the Transvaal, have been 
due, almost wholly, to errors in judgment (to use no stronger term) in 
which these Liberal Imperialists of to-day have had their part and lot. 
It would almost seem as though the grandeur of the Imperial idea 
had not occurred to them until it became popular, and that then, 
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with their eye fixed on the political barometer, they had hastily 
professed devotion to a cause they had for long neglected, if not 
despised. It can only be hoped that their repentance, though late, is 
sincere. 

The other, and perhaps the more honest, section of the party makes 
no disguise of its hatred of Imperialism, and all that it involves. It 
discerns in the magnitude of our Empire a cause for alarm, and in 
its responsibilities a subject for evasion, and openly avows its hostility 
to the extension—nay, to the very existence—of our Imperial rule. 

The Liberal party was not always the bitter foe to Imperialism that 
it has of late, with the exception of the recent somewhat startling 
conversion of the Liberal Imperialists, shewn itself. Lord Palmerston 
was, doubtless, not free from faults as a statesman, but Little 
Englandism was not one of them. It was not until Mr. Gladstone’s 
influence became paramount that the party became the recognised 
shelter of all who shrank from the notion that England was fit to 
wield the sceptre, and able to bear the burden, of Empire. 

There were two influences at work which made for this degradation 
of a great party. The first, and by no means the less potent, was a 
deep-rooted hatred of Lord Beaconsfield, who was the chief exponent 
of the Imperial idea, and who foresaw, with unerring judgment, that to 
the British democracy—alone among democracies of any time—could 
be safely entrusted the privileges of Imperial power. It became a 
portion of the party creed that Lord Beaconsfield could do no right, 
and, consequently, every step taken by him for the maintenance, or 
for the safeguarding, of the Empire, was loudly denounced as “‘ Jingo.” 

The other influence at work in this direction was again the 
dominating personality of Mr. Gladstone. His genuine enthusiasm 
for high ideals, and his passion for domestic reform, robbed Little 
Englandism of much of its real sordidness, and concealed much of 
its real cowardice. It wasthe custom to excuse the policy of surrender 
initiated and pursued by the party, under his leadership, by high- 
sounding phrases with regard to magnanimity, and the like— 
magnanimity of a kind that has cost the nation dear. In his 
crusade against Imperialism, he was ably seconded by Mr. Bright 

(whose soul shrank from the bare notion of Empire as from an unholy 
thing), while his matchless influence over his party subdued to his 
will those Liberal Imperialists who have now found their voice, but 
who, if he were alive to-day, and a force in the political world, would 
probably never have found it at all. 

It is not, then, without good reason, that the marvellous growth 
of that Imperial instinct, which has always been latent in the national 
character, should have been attended by a corresponding decline in the 
fortunes of the Liberal party. Its history in recent years affords a 
cause of grave disquietude to a nation that has, on the whole, 
definitely determined to fulfil its manifest mission, and work out its 
Imperial destiny. At all events, the party stands to-day at the parting 
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of the ways. At a time when vast territories in South Africa are about 
to be incorporated in the British Empire, and a settlement is about to 
be effected which the country demands, and with no uncertain voice, 
shall be on Imperial lines, the question naturally arises as to what 
share Liberals will have, in the future, in the great work of Empire. 
Will they stand aloof, or will they join hands in the work? Will they 
retard, or will they further, the extension of our “ free, tolerant, and 
unagressive Empire?”” The Delphic utterances of their present leader 
in the House of Commons furnish no answer to these questions, but on 
the answer depends the party's life. For nothing in the political 
world can be more certain than the fact that, unless the Liberal party 
make it clear to the country’s satisfaction, that Imperialism isa national, 
not a party, sentiment, and unless it be prepared to forswear the false 
gods of dismemberment and disintegration, to which it has, alas! in too 
many instances of late bowed the knee, that party is doomed. 

The growth of Imperialism is due to no lawless desire for territory, 
and to no greed of gold. It is rather an awakening of the British 
people to the consciousness of their high privileges and solemn 
responsibilities, and to their peculiar fitness to wield power. Liberals 
cannot, surely, be so false to their proudest traditions, as to fail to 
respond to the noblest aspirations of a free people. In the great 
English family throughout the world, it cannot be that the historic 
Liberal party in England strikes the only discordant note. 


“We sailed wherever ship could sail, 
We founded many a mighty state ; 

Pray God our greatness may not fail, 
Through craven fear of being great." 


H. C. Garrop. 
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Democracy and the Fifth Commandment 


WHEN the domestic history of England during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century comes to be written, the skill of a new Macaulay 
will find congenial occupation in setting forth some strange contradic- 
tions. Our historian will observe that the “expectation of life” 
increased during these years, in the sense not only that men died older, 
but that they retained longer the physical and mental vigour which 
qualified them for a useful career. But he will perceive that, while 
sanitary knowledge, wise legislation, and perhaps an augmented power 
of self-control were thus recovering for Englishmen the lost blessing of 
length of days, some malignant influence, like the forgotten fairy in the 
nursery tale, was busily perverting the boon into a curse; that for 
many of us, the years added to life ‘‘ by reason of strength” were made, 
not indeed ‘labour and sorrow,” but sorrow because of the enforced 
absence of labour, and that a new unproductive class was thus created, 
larger than the world had yet known, consisting of elderly men who 
were idle and dependent, not because they could not or would not 
work, but because they were not allowed to work. With patriotic 
pride the historian will dilate on the growth in these years of a new 
reverence and care for human life in its earlier stages. From the 
moment of birth and even before it—so his story may run—the English 
child was safeguarded by the State against the ignorance, the indifference, 
or the vice of his parents; when of school-age he was educated, and 
there was even talk of feeding and clothing him, at the public expense ; 
as a rising youth he was offered the alternative of climbing through 
intermediate schools up to the national Universities or of entering at 
once upon profitable employment in which the protection of his 
interests would be the special charge of an army of Government 
officials. But against these facts the historian will have to set another 
—that the final product of all this solicitude was treated as ifhe were a 
thing of no value. The human tool which had been fabricated at a 
great cost of labour and money was thrown away almost as soon as it 
was ready for use. 
‘. 

Changes which strike the historian as momentous often occur almost 
unnoticed, and it may be that few Englishmen have observed in how 
many directions and with what evil results a new age test for labour is 

in operation among us. 
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Take first the handworkers, the largest section of the community, 
and the most dependent for daily bread upon daily work. ‘‘ One of the 
dark sides of modern industry,” said the Times of July 24th, 1899, “is 
its mercilessness to the old and its servility to the young. Now that 
in most trades the system of apprenticeship has fallen into decay, a 
stripling may have a man’s work and a man’s wage. But if the day of 
the worker begins early, it is short. At thirty-eight or forty he is not 
so much sought after as he was, and at fifty he is pushed aside by his 
juniors.” This is an understatement. Inquiry in almost any manu- 
facturing district will elicit the facts, already vouched for by many 
newspaper correspondents, that even at forty a workman is liable to 
dismissal on slight pretexts, his place being instantly filled by a young 
man, and that once dismissed he generally remains idle for the 
remainder of his life. According to the Spectator, hale and competent 
workmen in search of a job, driven by sheer necessity, now resort to 
tricks of the toilet which have hitherto been laughed at as the peculiar 
folly of a few rich people. They dye the grey hairs which were once 
called a crown of glory to a man, and hide by cosmetics the time 
furrows which should be among their best credentials. The evil has 
been accentuated by the Workmen’s Compensation Act; but it is of 
older date. In 1892, an advertisement for additional hands in a large 
Midland Manufactory, whose processes exacted no special qualities in 
the workmen, closed with the intimation, ‘‘ No one need apply who is 
more than 37 years of age.” 

In works of fiction produced during the first half of the century, or 
say from Scot to Dickens, the grey-headed clerk was a familiar and an 
honoured figure. Dickens alone presents him under various names in 
half-a-dozen novels. But in all the multitudinous fiction of the last 
twenty years the aged clerk is “conspicuous by his absence.” The 
reason is that he has almost disappeared from life. He lingers ina 
few old-fashioned houses, as the swallow-tail butterfly survives in corners 
of England on which civilisation has not laid its hand. Elsewhere he 
is extinct. His place is filled by aspiring youths from the Board 
Schools or by detachments of the great invading army of women, 
equipped with the Remington type-writer. The old order is reversed. 
Isaac now binds Abraham on the altar, and Jephthah’s daughter sends 
her father into life-long banishment. 

It is a far cry from commercial clerks to clergymen ; yet, with signifi- 
cant exceptions, they are companions in misfortune. Anglican 
dignitaries and the beneficed clergy hold office by a tenure which is 
independent of the popular will, and as their position is unassailable it 
remains unchallenged. It is even acknowledged that there is a certain 
harmony between lawn sleeves and grey hairs, and that the parish 
rector may be none the worse for being in fact what the original 
name of his office designates him—an “elder.” Curates are more 
dependent upon popular favour, and to the extent of this dependence, 
the apostolic injunction, ‘‘ Let no man despise thy youth,” is inapplic- 
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able tothem. Youth is their surest credential, and, like charity, will 
cover a multitude of sins. It is their age which is despised. A curate 
who attains to the dignity of grey hairs without having received prefer- 
ment or made a fortunate marriage, either drops out of the ranks, or is 
barely tolerated as a stop gap. In some Nonconformist Chuches the 
appointment of ministers is withdrawn from direct popular control, 
and in these “ old age hath yet his honour and his toil.” But in the 
more democratic churches there is a marked and growing tendency to 
prefer the untried workman to the tried. At the last Autumnal 
Meeting of the Congregational Union, over ten per cent. of the 
recognised ministers of the denomination were said to be out of 
employment, and the more startling statement was added that, “ of 
those in the pastorate, a large number, certainly not less than twenty- 
five per cent., were in a condition of unrest.” Yet with the old 
Independents long, if not life, pastorates seem to have been the rule. 
From the official list of ministers published in the Congregational 
Year Book, it appears that, of the men who are “ without pastoral 
charge,” nearly all have undergone a four or five years’ training in a 
Theological College, and a large proportion are still in the prime of 
their manhood. After a few years’ experience of their gifts, the 
Churches have no further use for them, and in the midst of the 
Christian and only half-Christian millions of England, they are left to 
eat their hearts in resentful idleness. 

During the earlier months of 1899 a popular serial devoted many 
columns to a discussion of the question, ‘ Is journalism a career for 
men over forty?”’ The balance of opinion was on the affirmative side ; 
but ‘‘One of the New Brigade” wrote a very peremptory negative, 
which he sustained by an argument and by two assertions. The 
argument rested on such propositions as these :—that full knowledge 
of a subject and experience of affairs disqualify a journalist for writing 
about either; that the fact of a man having once or twice done a good 
thing is evidence that he cannot do it again; that “the only man to 
treat a trite topic in a new way,” which, it seems, is*the one thing 
needful in journalism, ‘is the youngster who encounters the subject 
for the first few times for himself, and in the fulness of his discovery 
retells it as if it were a fresh gospel.” The assertions are that the few 
veterans of journalism are “‘ old-fashioned” and ‘‘ merely names,” and 
that they know it. ‘ Elderly Fleet-street” is visibly shaking in its 
shoes at the steady onward march of the ‘‘ New Brigade,” and hopeless 
of resistance, meditates ignominious flight. 

In services which are under State or other public control, it had 
become usual to make a man’s eligibility for office contingent on the 
exact date of his baptismal register. At forty four years, eleven months 
and thirty days you may get the clerkship of the Birmingham School 
Board. At forty-five years plus one day that Board has decreed that 
you are necessarily incompetent, and it will not look at you. At sixty, 
although you may be an exceptionally efficient servant, without 
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wrinkles in your spirit or even in your face, the Post Office will bundle 
you out ‘in the interest of the junior officials.” If the grey-haired 
clerk has vanished from fiction, his place has been taken by another 
figure—that of the compulsorily-retired military officer. In the 
‘ Tragedy of the Korosko,” for example, Dr. Conan Doyle introduces 
his Colonel Cochrane as ‘‘one of those officers whom the English 
Government, acting upon a large system of averages, declares at a 
certain age to be unfit for further employment, and who demonstrate 
the worth of such a system by spending their declining years in 
exploring Morocco or shooting lions in Somaliland.” 


II. 


While making due allowance for the contributory action of special 
conditions in some employments, it is reasonable to assume that so 
widespread an effect has a common cause. This cause will not be 
found in the blind action of uncontrollable forces. The ‘struggle 
for existence,” which often compelled savage tribes to kill or abandon 
their old people, has its counterpart, no doubt, in nineteenth century 
England. But the “strain of modern life” is mental, not physical, 
and the classes exposed to it—employers, professional men, and 
statesmen—bear it well. On the other hand, the men to whom the 
new age test is most generally and ruthlessly applied feel the stress of 
living less than did their grandfathers, for whom no such test was deemed 
necessary. Acts of Parliament have shortened the hours and in other 
respects ameliorated the conditions of manual labour, and if mechanical 
appliances have sometimes rendered the labour more monotonous, 
they have generally made it less arduous. So far as freedom from 
mental strain is concerned, the average British workman, if only he is 
assured of regular employment, is in an almost ideal position. His 
daily task, which is well within his powers, is placed ready to his 
hands, and his nightly slumbers are undisturbed by boding dreams of 
what the morrow may bring forth. 

Not in the force of circumstances, but in a new trend of opinion shall 
we find the cause we seek. The opinion now in the air is that the 
senior half of the human race ought to “ get out of the way of” the 
junior half, either because the elders are “ fossilised”’ and otherwise 
incompetent, or in order to “ give the young ones a chance.” It is not 
a new opinion. It prevailed in an extreme form in the old Greek 
democracies, and it has long existed, subject to important checks, in 
the United States of America. Its diffusion and influence in this 
country have coincided in time with the advent to power of the British 
democracy. It is, in fact, for three reasons, a natural growth of 
democracy. 

1. The rule of the majority generally means in practice the rule of 
the most zealous and least occupied part of the community, in other 
words of its younger men. The real Demos, being intent on his own 
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affairs, and having had some experience of the vanity of human 
wishes, is, except in rare cases, only a titular king, with Youth as his 
Mayor of the Palace. And Youth, like other Mayors of the Palace, 
uses the power in its hands for the advancement of its own ideas and 
interests. 

Of the immediate causes of the “slump” in the market for elderly 
manual labour, the two most important are the uniform wage and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The first is directly due to the action 
of the Trade Unions. The policy of these Unions is to benefit the 
average member, irrespective of the interests of those who either rise 
above the average or fall belowit. If, by reason of age or from other 
Causes, a man is unable to earn twenty shillings a week, they prevent 
him, avowedly in the interest of the average member, from earning 
fifteen. When the Workmen's Compensation Bill was in Committee 
of the House of Commons (June 1st, 1897) Mr. Renshaw moved an 
amendment which would have exempted men over sixty from its 
provisions. Mr. Chamberlain appealed to the Labour members to 
state their views on this amendment, pointing out the probably 
injurious action of the Bill on aged workmen, whose interests, he 
declared, the Government were anxious to protect. Only two hon. 
members responded. Mr. J. Wilson merely said he “did not think” 
there was the supposed disposition on the part of the employers to 
dismiss their old servants. Mr. Fenwick frankly declared that “ any 
differentiation between younger and older men would be very unpopular ” 
with the working classes. The other Labour members acquiescing by 
silence, the amendment was withdrawn, the Bill passed in its present 
form, and the foreseen results immediately followed. Atthe Trades Union 
Congress of 1898, when these results were already notorious, the chair- 
man, in his opening address, said he should be glad if the effect of the 
Act were to give young men a preference for employment “for then the 
ideal of pensions for old age would be advanced a considerable step 
nearer realisation.” As old age pensions were then, if they are not 
still, in the dim and distant future, it seems to follow that, in the 
Opinion of the speaker, it was a good thing the already discharged men 
should slowly stew in their own juice, because the spectacle of their 
sufferings would, by exciting public compassion, lead to the granting 
of pensions, not to them, for whom they would probably be too late, 
but to the men who came after them. 

2. In every community as the world has hitherto existed, the majority 
of men have been actively or passively discontented with their lot. 
This discontent has been due, not merely, as they have hastily assumed, 
to the faults of their rulers, but to causes inherent in humanity and in 
the nature of things. Whatever theory of the universe and its ultimate 
possibilities we may hold, the history of mankind has hitherto been 
one of conflict with difficulties of many kinds, of slow progress 
interrupted by failures and disasters, of baffled purposes and 
disappointed hopes. To each generation as it entered upon active life, 
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the world has appeared a fair inheritance which it was prevented from 
enjoying only by easily removable causes. Hence the incessant demand 
for change ; for new theories and methods— industrial, social, political, 
religious; for new men as the fashioners of new heavens and a new 
earth. Things can scarcely be worse, men have said ; they may easily 
be better. The old men have tried their hands and failed; let the 
young ones show what they can do. 

The preference given to young ministers is due to profound 
dissatisfaction with the state of Christendom and of the world. To a 
zealous Christian, untaught by experience, the Millenium is always 
knocking at the door. The world ought to have been converted long 
ago, he thinks; it would be converted to-morrow, if only it were 
approached in the right way. So he turns eagerly to men fresh from 
the colleges which are supposed to be centres of such theological light 
as is going, and of the newest methods of “ getting at the masses.” 
The new men are nothing loth, and do their best, only to discover after 
a few years that “‘ old Adam is too strong for young Melancthon,” and 
to be superseded in their turn. They introduce some new methods, 
which are not always an improvement on the old ones, and give 
another turn to the theological kaleidoscope, so as to present the old 
dogmas in a new combination. 

3. The qualities in which a democracy usually delights are those by 
which youth is distinguished from maturity. Partly from defects of 
education, and in part asa relief to the monotony of their daily life, 
the craving of the multitude is for noise, colour, movement. They 
delight in the new, the unexpected, the grotesque. On the other hand, 
the foresight and caution, the steady persistence, and especially the 
quiet routine of age repel them. In war, they are impatient of 
campaigns and insist on a pitched battle. In politics, they applaud 
the man who runs amok at everything. In religion, they often follow 
the loudest drum. In letters, they patronise the New Journalism. 

From his own point of view, the gentleman was right who lately 
insisted that journalism is not a career for men over forty. For 
by journalism he meant the New Journalism, of which what Sam 
Weller said of certain other popular viands is true, ‘‘ It’s the seasonin’ 
that does it.” Fora vigorous shaking of the pepper box, a young hand is 
very likely more to be trusted than an older one. If, as was formerly 
thought, the primary duties of a newspaper are, in its news columns to 
tell the truth, and in its leading articles to throw the searchlight of a 
disciplined intelligence upon public affairs. thus elevating the ‘“ lowest 
intelligence” instead of sinking to its level, it will follow that 
journalism is a career only possible to men, who, whether over or under 
forty, bring to it a full mind, sharpened by contact with affairs, and 
steadied by a sense of responsibility. 

The system of settling by the almanac the question whether a man is 
or is not fit for employment, although not peculiar to democracies, is in 
harmony with some of their characteristic tendencies. The dream of 
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a democracy is not liberty but security. Untaught men dare not trust 
even themselves. Like children who are afraid to walk without visible 
supports, they move confidently only when they are held up and 
restrained by rigid bands of law or custom. Further, they are 
habitually suspicious of the classes above them, and to protect them- 
selves against these would fetter them by regulations, the breach of 
which can be promptly detected. -To require all men to enter and 
leave office at a fixed age, appears to them an easy, equitable, and 
satisfactory way of settling a difficult question. Easy, of course, it is; 
but neither equitable nor satisfactory. Of acertain savage tribe, we 
are told, that it was its custom at intervals to require the old people to 
climb up into a tree, which was then violently shaken. If they could 
keep their hold, they were judged fit to live; if they fell, they were 
killed and eaten. There was a rough equity and adequacy about this 
test which cannot be claimed for a rule which has the double 
disadvantage of excluding the fit and retaining the unfit, which 
generally breaks down in practice, and which is made tolerable only by 
the exceptions to it. 


III. 


The future of this country depends very much on the extent to which 
the new democracy will prove teachable. Among the lessons learned, 
it may be hoped, one ofthe first of all will be that there is something 
to be said, from a personal, a social, and a national point of view, in 
favour of a collective observance of the Fifth Commandment. The 
prevailing opinion that Abraham ought to be put out of the way in 
order to give Isaac an earlier chance in the world, while it takes only a 
shortsighted view of what is best for Isaac, entirely overlooks the 
claims of two other parties concerned in the transaction. It takes no 
account of the wishes of Abraham, or of the interests of the world. 

A man who has safely reached a mature age has;earned the right to 
live by simply living. He has survived physical perils which prove fatal 
to more than half the people born into the world. He has overcome 
temptations which make moral cripples of thousands more before their 
beards have grown. He has been so far an apt pupil in the school of 
life as to have learned how to take his place in the social system without 
undue offence to others. | Why should this man be sacrificed in favour 
of one who is physically, mentally, and morally an unknown quantity, who 
has everything to learn, who can afford to wait, and who will generally be 
the better for waiting? It is no answer to say that Abraham should be 
pensioned off. Perhaps he does not want to be pensioned, wants only 
“the wages of going on and not to die” —by a living death. Pensioning 
a man able to work is merely a polite way of excluding him from the 
world’s banqueting table, of relegating him to a corner and to the leav- 
ings of the feast when all the rest have been filled. Even if the pension 
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is adequate, as it rarely can be, to his reasonable wants, it ‘is a poor 
consolation for idleness to a still vigorous man for whom habit has 
become a second nature. The dream of a quiet eventide of life is 
seldom realised even by men to whom education has given internal 
sources of interest and occupation, unless they retired from work before 
the chains of habit had become firmly rivetted. Of most men it may be 
said, more truly than of the cab-horse in “‘ Pickwick,” that they need the 
accustomed shafts and reins to hold them up, and only move when they 
feel the impact of the familiar wheels behind them. 

If, as we are often told, the State is enriched by all honest labour, it 
follows that it must be impoverished when such labour is arbitrarily with- 
held from its service. Evenif aman is no longer able to earn a sovereign, 
it is better for the community as well as for himself that he should earn 
fifteen shillings, than that he should be paid five shilling from the labour 
or the savings of other men for doing nothing. 

In the case of men past work, State pensions are a necessary evil— 
necessary, because it is not good for society that anyone should perish in 
the midst of it; an evil, because such pensions discourage thrift, and 
impose a burden upon the public which it may not always be easy to 

carry. If besides the non-efficients, the State is to maintain large 

numbers of capable men capriciously excluded from the labour market, 
the burden may soon prove insupportable. Even British capital is not 
a Fortunatus’ purse, and the ideal which seems to be aimed at in some 
quarters of making the labour of men between eighteen and forty or 
forty-five years of age support the whole population—children, women, 
and men above forty-five—is not likely to be realised under existing 
natural conditions. 

Employers generally know their own business; but in the matter of 
their elderly workmen, they sometimes appear to be unconsciously 
infected by the prevailing epidemic of opinion. Is the balance of 
advantage so decidedly on the side of young labour as it is commonly 
assumed to be? If a young workman can do some things better than 
an old one, the converse is also true. Even where youth seems entitled 
to a preference, has age no compensating qualities which may equalise 
the balance between them? Steadiness and caution, for example. Are 
young or old workers chiefly responsible for the undue multiplication of 
holidays, the observance of St. Monday, the lengthening of a Bank 
Holiday into a week’s play, the interruption of work for trivial reasons 
as when the men of a large manufactory recently turned out in a body to 
look on at a football match? Are not young men, inexperienced and 
irresponsible, the chief promoters of strikes? If young men are likely 
to be more alert in getting out of danger, will not the older men be 
more cautious about getting into it? There is an element of reckless- 
ness in most accidents, and recklessness is the fault of youth which 
advancing years may be expected to correct. 

In the higher intellectual occupations, having regard to the increasing 
complexity of modern affairs, it would seem that the advantage must lie 
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decidedly on the side of the older men. With respect to most of the 
professions this advantage is daily recognised in the most practical way. 
When a man’s vital interests or cherished convictions and sentiments are 
at stake, he seeks the best available help, without regard to current 
theories, and in nine cases out of ten he looks for it among the older 
men. The employer who dismisses his old clerk or workman may listen 
with pleasure to the eloquent young curate in church, but when his heart 
is smitten with grief he goes for counsel and comfort to a venerable “ father 
in God.” When he is ill, he sends for the old family doctor, and will not 
be put off with that doctor’s young assistant, who has just passed his 
exams. If he goes to law, he consults an experienced solicitor, and 
secures the services of a Q.C. who has fought his way, after years of 
struggle, to the top of his profession. It is the same in politics. Of 
the members of the Birmingham School Board who recently decided 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s years proved him incompetent to look after a 
group of elementary schools, the majority would have voted enthusias- 
tically for entrusting that gentleman with the administration of an 
Empire on which the sun never sets, while the minority would a few 
years earlier have voted with equal enthusiasm for making a man eighty 
years old the chief adviser of the Queen.* 

A larger issue is involved. Signs are already visible that the lowered 
industrial status of the fathers of the community is producing the 
effects which might be expected from it. Whatever weakens the family 
relationship weakens the social fabric which rests uponit. The endur- 
ing races have been those in which age was trusted and employed. 
Greece, in spite of its more brilliant genius, went down before the 
veterans of Rome, and the most potent elements in our modern 
civilisation are the laws which we owe to Rome, with its stern concep- 
tion of the authority of the elders, and the religion, which comes to us 
through Jews, trained in the belief that length of days for men and the 
State depends upon the honour paid to Fatherhood and Motherhood. 
JoHN MILLs. 





*In the dark early days of the South African war, the eyes of all Englishmen turned to 
Lord Roberts, whose age, according to our military regulations, unfitted him for further 
service. By a series of operations, in which the world has seen with admiration the 
rapidity and dash supposed to be peculiar to youth combined with the foresight, the caution, 
and the steadfastness of matured character and a large experience, Lord Roberts not only 
turned back the tide of battle when it was flowing disastrously against us, but has added 
new lustre to his country’s arms, and opened out a new era of prosperity for distressed 
South Africa. It is not immaterial to add that our veteran general has rendered this noble 
service while still suffering from a heavy stroke of domestic sorrow. 












Will it Last ? 


Events have conspired conclusively to confirm the opinion expressed 
by another writer in the New Century Review, that provided only no 
accident intervened, the Dissolution, whose rumours are still in the air, 
would be delayed till the spring of next year.* To that view at the 
time of its expression, some exception was taken. It is, however, in an 
increasingly fair way of being fulfilled to the letter. Within the last 
week or two indeed, reports to the contrary, simulating an air of plausi- 
bility, have been put about. Why, it is asked, should the Leader of the 
House of Commons have talked of facilities for reservists recording their 
votes, if the ballot-boxes were to remain hermetically sealed during the 
present season? But Mr. Balfour had been asked, point-blank, by one 
of his supporters, a question calling forsome notice. He made the only 
possible reply. On the other hand again and again within the last 
month, one Cabinet Minister after another has disclaimed any know- 
ledge of preparations for an immediate or even an early appeal to 
constituencies. And now for a moment, let me beg the reader’s atten- 
tion to a few tame, but useful details of dates. Lord Salisbury’s historic 
reminder that the Septennial Act is not yet repealed, seems to have been 
sent to the limbo of those truisms. It really, however, deserves to be 
kept in practical remembrance. ‘“ During their first three years, all 
governments ought to get on fairly well. In the fourth year should 
come difficulties. In the fifth year, Ministers should feel that they are 
difficulties. In the sixth year should come the crash.” According to 
the rule thus laid down, the period of ministerial trouble ought to have 
opened with the grouse season on the twelfth of August last. That day 
was the fifth anniversary of the initial sitting of the present parliament, 
first meeting as it did, August 12, 1895. The present reign has witnessed 
in all, fourteen parliaments. Of these, six have exceeded the years of 
that now in existence, though in one case, by only less than six weeks. 
That was the experience of Mr. Gladstone’s first Administration of 1868 
when the parliamentary life lasted from December Io in that year to 
January 26, 1874. The great Radical House of Commons, in which Mr 
Chamberlain first became a power, existed during five years, six months 
and twenty days. In 1886 weretwo parliaments; one of these, lasting 
less than six months, was with a single exception the shortest on 
record ; that exception was in 1806; though the parliament of 1830 was 





* See New Century Review, June 1900. Solution and Dissolution, by T. H. S. Escott. 
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scarcely longer. The second Victorian Parliament, that of 1841, lived 
five years, eleven months and six days. But the Parliament of 1859 
lived two months into its seventh year; the Parliament of 1874 more 
than fulfilled its sixth year. In an earlier reign, that of George IV., the 
first parliament lived considerably over six years and a half. 

The session, which came to an end before the middle of August, was 
indeed one of the shortest of the present Parliament, whose longest 
session was that held 1897, running to one hundred and twenty- 
days. But the brevity of a single term of parliamentary labour 
scarcely warrants the assumption that the lifetime, of which it is a part, 
will be correspondingly short. Of course, there are many obvious 
reasons, not only why the parliamentary lifetime should tend to 
become increasingly shorter, but why it is practically, inconvenient to 
extend that existence to its longest permissible limits. As the English 
democracy has since 1867, organized itself more regularly, it has 
become more subject to the control of individual statesmen than, 
during earlier portions of the Victorian epoch, was ever known to be 
the case. Mr. Chamberlain’s Radical agencies survive his conversion 
to Tory opinions. The Caucus is an institution in every borough since 
1886 in every county. The local three hundreds, six hundreds or 
whatever the precise number of which these bodies consist, tell the 
electors that what they have to do is to vote, not for a creed, but for a 
man. To-day the eminent individual may bea Little Englander, a 
Liberal, the colleague of the peace-at-any-price men. To-morrow he 
may have re-acted into a feudal Tory, may be the idol of the music- 
halls. These little developments it is not for the constituency to 
notice, they have to trust their hero. Hence the necessity, or, at 
least, the convenience of the recurrence of dissolutions, bearing a close 
relation to the number of political mutations, through which passes 
the man of the hour. That necessity is justified on the democratic 
plea that no House of Commons should last long enough to get out of 
touch with its creators in the country. Then, of course, something 
from the point of view of party convenience is to be urged against 
letting a parliament perish by a natural death, that of old-age. That 
form of happy despatch, known as the lethal-chamber, by a popular 
writer since dead, was recommended for human beings, as well as for 
hopelessly disabled dogs, or chronically invalided cats. Why should 
we not at least be as merciful to ourselves as to our four-footed fellow 
creatures? When a human being is stricken down by a painful and 
incurable malady, hopelessly incapacitating him for any service in life, 
why should we refuse to give in its manifest designs, a friendly lead to 
Providence. Why obstinately refuse to take the hint—unmistakably 
given, or from mistaken: motives of humanity or submission, shrink 
from accelerating our friends’ movement to the divinely-ordained goal, 
why in a word refuse to corporate with the omnipotent force that shapes 
our destinies, once we are beforehand taken into the secret of that 
overruling purpose? This argument has now been discovered to have 
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its political application. When a parliament is within measurable 
distance of its septennial term; when the minds of party managers 
at Westminster, of election agents throughout the country, lightly turn 
from the affairs of the present to things of future seasons; when a 
general fidgetiness comes over parliamentary folk of all degrees; 
when political energies wane increasingly ; when the power of 
exertion at St. Stephens or elsewhere is paralysed by the shadow 
of the coming eclipse; what conceivable end is to be gained by avoid- 
ably prolonging a weary and infructuous existence ? Why, ina word, 
drain the goblet to the unpalatable dregs? At schools, work is by 
general consent abandoned, or becomes at least impracticable, during, 
and for some time before, breaking-up day. The same experience is 
spread over a longer period at St. Stephens. 
In the foregoing sentences, I have not misrepresented, I believe, the 
popular case for an earlier dissolution of the present Parliament than 
the spring of rgor. For the revival within the last week or two of the 
Dissolution rumours, there is a simple explanation. Register, register, 
was the well-known advice of Sir Robert Peel, when engaged in the 
creation of the Conservative as distinct from the Tory Party. The 
present register is demonstrably favourable to the men now in power. 
It will now soon be superseded. Surely, therefore, it ought to be 
utilised at once. That is the view of the “‘ Tapirs and Tadpoles ” of the 
time, and of the professional politicans, including the whole crowd of 
what Mr. Disraeli called “‘ the twelve hundred a yearers,” generally. It 
now derives a fresh plausibility from its supposed concurrence with the 
ideas of the great elector of the hour, the Colonial Secretary. The 
relief of Kimberley, of Ladysmith, and of Mafeking seems already 
dangerously near to becoming ancient history. Have we not already 
tempted Providence, in other words over-stayed our market—by not at 
once on the achievement of these triumphs, challenging the verdict of 
an exultant nation? See what has come by waiting—fresh checks in 
the Transvaal, dangerous complications, if not appalling manceuvres in 
China. Such is the case of the most self-assertive section of Parliament, 
of Government, and of the Cabinet. The personal honour of at least 
one Minister is concerned in an immediate or a very early issue of the 
new writs. During the 1851 debate on the Paper Duties Repeal, the 
present Premier, then in the House of Commons, compared Mr. 
Gladstone’s arguments and tactics to the procedure of a pettifogging 
attorney. Asked by the general sense of the Assembly to withdraw or 
to make the amend, the future Lord Salisbury naively said he had no 
hesitation in apologising “to the Attorney.” Sharp practice in politics 
was the sin denounced by Lord Salisbury so severely in his famous 
Quarterly articles of a generation since. The Prime Minister has been 
charged with no very fanatical regard for constitutional precedent, or 
for the constitution itself. But Lord Salisbury, if not always a 


‘consistent statesman, is at least an intellectual artist. His sense of the 


fitness of things is not unlikely to be offended, should he be instrumental 
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in placing on record, and in personally initiating such a precedent as 
that favoured by the more adventurous among his colleagues. For, 
after all, an election during this year would be the act not of the Colonial 
Secretary, but of the Prime Minister. Were the Government to go to 
the country within the limits of the present autumn, it would be the 
first occasion in the present reign, apart from an election on a new 
Suffrage, of a ministry dissolving upon an old Register. It would, 
therefore, be an instance of that sharp practice in politics which Lord 
Salisbury has so notoriously condemned, and for which no modern 
precedent could be found. But that is not all. Were the Hatfield 
chief to give the signal to the electioneerers throughout the country, he 
would in effect, have proclaimed his capitulation to his Highbury 
colleague ? That, ofcourse, is possible. It is, however, unlikely. If, 
during the last few weeks, or even days of the session, the Ministerialists 
at St. Stephens had got out of hand; if the bye-elections had at all 
gone against the Government, then tactically the Cabinet might have 
no option but to dissolve on a Register now morally out of date, and 
to take the opinion of the country, while it is notoriously an extension 
of the acclamations of the music hall. 

Further than this the nation has in effect given the government a 
specific piece of work to do. Englishmen of all views and condition 
would be disappointed and disgusted if the Cabinet were needlessly to 
intermit its labours until the business is done. The Transvaal War 
may be in the phrase, now wearily familiar -to us all, practically over. 
It looks however as if for some little while yet there might be fighting 
to be done. Mr. Kruger has always made himself disagreeable, he has 
now the unconscionable folly, bad sense, and worst taste, not to know 
when he and his burghers are hopelessly beaten, absolutely smashed 
and utterly pulverized. Of course some little time hence he will have 
the sense to recognize accomplished facts and the decency not to give 
his enemies any more trouble. When that welcome day arrives, there 
still remains the pacification of South Africa, or at least the re-establish- 
ment of some settled if only provisional order in the two annexed 
provinces. The best judges are of opinion that this task cannot be 
completed within much less than a year, and that it may take even 
longer. It is not the way of Englishmen to like those who they may 
trust with men, money, and power, to try for encouragement, when a 
particular piece of business in hand is only about half-way through. 
The national position of Ministers if they went to the country this year, 
would be weak. When their task is executed it will be strong. Nor 
is it as ifa single argument could be advanced in support of the view 
that there are likely to be any fresh electoral difficulties next spring or 
at any time next year. Of course if any election came before Christmas 
the Conservatives would sweep the constituencies. They are equally 
sure to do this within any practible period in the future. The opposi- 
tion so far from showing any sign of rallying, daily grows more distracted 
and impotent. Nor is it as if there were any serious signs of the 
Unionist Alliance proving unequal to the strain put upon it. 
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The Disraelian aphorism of England not liking coalitions never had 
in it more than a grain of truth. It is quite inapplicable to the present 
parliamentary situation, and for the following reasons :—The existing 
administration to begin with rightly would be called an amalgamation 
of homogeneous, rather than a mixture of heterogeneous, such as that 
of which coalitions have scarcely with an exception necessarily 
consisted. The most famous instance of a coalition government arose 
out of the eighteenth century combination of Fox and North; of that 
union the only benefit was the personal antagonism between its two 
chief promoters to Selbourne and to the younger Pitt. It was animated 
by no common principle of policy, by no identity of personal condition. 
Lord North had always been the leader of the Tories, or as perhaps 
more correctly it should be called the court faction. Fox had begun 
his official career as a member of Lord North’s Tory Government, in 
which he became a Lord of Admiralty. Eventually Fox first won the 
fame and national power as the opponent of North’s coercive measures. 
Personal Invective against North, not on the ground of secondary 
differences but arising out of disagreements onthe first laws of political 
action, educated this aristocratic and indifferent oratory. In 1783, 
the two enemies hurriedly concluded an alliance. Neither of them 
professed to have changed his earlier opinions or ever hinted at a 
posssibility of his having been influenced, when he renounced the foe 
whom he was now ready to take to his bosom. Such a rapprochement 
as this, Englishmen did not indeed love then, any more than they would 
tolerate it now. 

Nearly seventy years passed before another Coalition Cabinet was 
heard of. The ministry presided over in 1852 by Lord Aberdeen was 
composed of men who had once been Conservatives, but who either in 
their own persons or in those of their political ancestors, had long been 
identified with Whigs or Liberals. But for the Crimean War, they 
would have constituted a perfectly united and a most powerful govern- 
ment till a very much later year of the Victorian era than that which 
witnessed their destruction. Some analogy might indeed be drawn 
between the Unionism of 1882 and the Coalition of a generation earlier. 
There is absolutely nothing in the Chamberlain and Salisbury union of 
1886 to suggest a parallel to the Fox and North alliance of the last 
century. From a personal or selfish point of view, both parties to the 
political federation started by Lord Randolph Churchill in 1886 seemed 
to have everything to lose and not everything to gain by sinking 
their party differences and nicknames. Their disinterestedness therefore 
in the judgement of every sane person could never for a moment have 
been left out. Lord Randolph Churchill had rightly interpreted the 
popular weariness of political divisions, long since morally obsolete, 
and of party labels, artificially perpetuated, till they had long since be- 
come meaningless. For all purposes of political management or 
popular electioneering the Unionists have long since become synonymous 
with Conservatives. The provisional variety of ingredients composing 
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in placing on record, and in personally initiating such a precedent as 
that favoured by the more adventurous among his colleagues. For, 
after all, an election during this year would be the act not of the Colonial 
Secretary, but of the Prime Minister. Were the Government to go to 
the country within the limits of the present autumn, it would be the 
first occasion in the present reign, apart from an election on a new 
Suffrage, of a ministry dissolving upon an old Register. It would, 
therefore, be an instance of that sharp practice in politics which Lord 
Salisbury has so notoriously condemned, and for which no modern 
precedent could be found. But that is not all. Were the Hatfield 
chief to give the signal to the electioneerers throughout the country, he 
would in effect, have proclaimed his capitulation to his Highbury 
colleague ? That, ofcourse, is possible. It is, however, unlikely. If, 
during the last few weeks, or even days of the session, the Ministerialists 
at St. Stephens had got out of hand; if the bye-elections had at all 
gone against the Government, then tactically the Cabinet might have 
no option but to dissolve on a Register now morally out of date, and 
to take the opinion of the country, while it is notoriously an extension 
of the acclamations of the music hall. 

Further than this the nation has in effect given the government a 
specific piece of work to do. Englishmen of all views and condition 
would be disappointed and disgusted if the Cabinet were needlessly to 
intermit its labours until the business is done. The Transvaal War 
may be in the phrase, now wearily familiar to us all, practically over. 
It looks however as if for some little while yet there might be fighting 
to be done. Mr. Kruger has always made himself disagreeable, he has 
now the unconscionable folly, bad sense, and worst taste, not to know 
when he and his burghers are hopelessly beaten, absolutely smashed 
and utterly pulverized. Of course some little time hence he will have 
the sense to recognize accomplished facts and the decency not to give 
his enemies any more trouble. When that welcome day arrives, there 
still remains the pacification of South Africa, or at least the re-establish- 
ment of some settled if only provisional order in the two annexed 
provinces. The best judges are of opinion that this task cannot be 
completed within much less than a year, and that it may take even 
longer. It is not the way of Englishmen to like those who they may 
trust with men, money, and power, to try for encouragement, when a 
particular piece of business in hand is only about half-way through. 
The national position of Ministers if they went to the country this year, 
would be weak. When their task is executed it will be strong. Nor 
is it as ifa single argument could be advanced in support of the view 
that there are likely to be any fresh electoral difficulties next spring or 
at any time next year. Of course if any election came before Christmas 
the Conservatives would sweep the constituencies. They are equally 
sure to do this within any practible period in the future. The opposi- 
tion so far from showing any sign of rallying, daily grows more distracted 
and impotent. Nor is it as if there were any serious signs of the 
Unionist Alliance proving unequal to the strain put upon it. 
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The Disraelian aphorism of England not liking coalitions never had 
in it more than a grain of truth. It is quite inapplicable to the present 
parliamentary situation, and for the following reasons :—The existing 
administration to begin with rightly would be called an amalgamation 
of homogeneous, rather than a mixture of heterogeneous, such as that 
of which coalitions have scarcely with an exception necessarily 
consisted. The most famous instance of a coalition government arose 
out of the eighteenth century combination of Fox and North; of that 
union the only benefit was the personal antagonism between its two 
chief promoters to Selbourne and to the younger Pitt. It was animated 
by no common principle of policy, by no identity of personal condition. 
Lord North had always been the leader of the Tories, or as perhaps 
more correctly it should be called the court faction. Fox had begun 
his official career as a member of Lord North’s Tory Government, in 
which he became a Lord of Admiralty. Eventually Fox first won the 
fame and national power as the opponent of North’s coercive measures. 
Personal Invective against North, not on the ground of secondary 
differences but arising out of disagreements on the first laws of political 
action, educated this aristocratic and indifferent oratory. In 1783, 
the two enemies hurriedly concluded an alliance. Neither of them 
professed to have changed his earlier opinions or ever hinted at a 
posssibility of his having been influenced, when he renounced the foe 
whom he was now ready to take to his bosom. Such a rapprochement 
as this, Englishmen did not indeed love then, any more than they would 
tolerate it now. 

Nearly seventy years passed before another Coalition Cabinet was 
heard of. The ministry presided over in 1852 by Lord Aberdeen was 
composed of men who had once been Conservatives, but who either in 
their own persons or in those of their political ancestors, had long been 
identified with Whigs or Liberals. But for the Crimean War, they 
would have constituted a perfectly united and a most powerful govern- 
ment till a very much later year of the Victorian era than that which 
witnessed their destruction. Some analogy might indeed be drawn 
between the Unionism of 1882 and the Coalition of a generation earlier. 
There is absolutely nothing in the Chamberlain and Salisbury union of 
1886 to suggest a parallel to the Fox and North alliance of the last 
century. From a personal or selfish point of view, both parties to the 
political federation started by Lord Randolph Churchill in 1886 seemed 
to have everything to lose and not everything to gain by sinking 
their party differences and nicknames. Their disinterestedness therefore 
in the judgement of every sane person could never for a moment have 
been left out. Lord Randolph Churchill had rightly interpreted the 
popular weariness of political divisions, long since morally obsolete, 
and of party labels, artificially perpetuated, till they had long since be- 
come meaningless. For all purposes of political management or 
popular electioneering the Unionists have long since become synonymous 
with Conservatives. The provisional variety of ingredients composing 
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that party is a source not of weakness but of strength. The session 
that came toa close four days before the first grouse could legally be 
shot, was marked by no single incident however trivial, which can for a 
moment justify the suspicion of the present arrangement being sub. 
jected to a strain too acute for its indefinite continuance. Mr. Arthur 
Balfour resented the imputations on his interest in the South African 
wounded with-perhaps unnecessary and possibly impolitic warmth, 
That surprised no one who knows the real First Lord of the Treasury. 
Mr. Balfour himself must have a contempt for the newspaper flatterers 
who show themselves the Paganinis of panegyric by perpetually playing 
on the single string of their idol’s “charms of manner,” as if 
House of Commons Leaders were oftentimes ill-mannered savages. 
Being a philosopher Lord Salisbury’s nephew “ knows himself,” he is 
perfectly aware that his nature is traversed by a certain vein of acidity, 
from which the Caledonian, constitutionally dyspeptic, is seldom 
entirely free. As a matter of fact the little outburst of puerile petulance 
of which so absurdly much has been said may very well have been 
histrionic only. The two greatest parliamentary leaders of our day, 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli frequently in the same way simulated 
loss of temper. As for Mr. Chamberlain, he has but said ditto to his 
colleague, in the Leadership of the Commons. There is of course 
absolutely nothing in little parliamentary phenomena like these, to call 
for any delay in returning a positively affirmative reply to the question 
whether the Unionist Alliance will last. No condition of durability is 
wanting to it. No political party ever yet refused a large addition to its 
numerical strength. The Liberal malcontents who seceded from 
Gladstonianism fourteen years ago, are individually not the less loyal to 
Conservatism because they joined it en masse and because it pleases 
them to keep up some show of a separate organization. So perfectly 
harmonious have been the process and the results of the amalgamation 
that the Unionist Alliance displays the unbroken front of a single 
party. There is every reason to suppose, that in rgor its national 
work will be in a fair way towards successful completion, that 
China will then be within measureable distance of pacification, and 
South African order of re-establishment. Ministers can scarcely wish 
to take the opinion of constituencies during the present year. Nor 
when that verdict is placed on record, is there as yet any reason visible 
for supposing it will place a fresh strain upon the cohesive power of 


parliamentary unionism. 
DYKE RHODE. 








On the Berkshire Downs. 


THREADING through the valley a train, made up of a few corridor 
coaches, is impetuously working its way along, now diving behind a 
clump of trees where, for a few second’s space, it is lost to sight, then 
darting out into fresh view with a curl of white smoke that trails out 
far beyond the hindmost van, and lingers on in misty patches, thinning 
away unwillingly into the chill autumnal air. It is the “‘ Cornishman” 
making the level run from Swindon to Didcot at a fair sixty miles an 
hour. 

This long high slope of undulating ground is a familiar land-mark 
to those who travel the distance of sixty miles down the G.W.R. main 
line, and Alfred’s famous, but ill-drawn White Horse crowned by the 
ancient earth-work, is looked out for by those who know the country 
side with as much interest as are the royal towers at Windsor. 

Next in antiquity to the rude sculpture on the chalky slope must 
rank this gnarled and stunted thorn that affords an isolated and slender 
shelter on the bare ridge. A gust of wind raises a prolonged and 
plaintive whistle through its moist and shrivelled leaves, and then 
speeds down the hill-side, bending the longer grass and withered stalks 
of scabious and plaintain. The old tree must have spread its leafy 
shade, perfumed with early bloom, and hung its bunches of crimson 
berries every spring and fall through years measured by centuries. It 
must have been a witness through many reigns of the revels held here 
in honour of the periodical Scouring of the Horse that through historic 
times appears to have been regularly repeated. 

The crumbling of the chalk face in frost and subsequent washing 
down of the debris in wet weather continually choke the lower ex- 
tremities of the figure, while the sharpness of the outline becomes 
obliterated, and grass and weed in patches mar the fair surface which 
it has been the pride of the country-side to maintain. Thus a peri- 
odical weeding and trimming has been a recognised obligation. But 
the altered times have rendered the repetition of the bye-gone revels in 
anything like their old form a practical impossibility in these days. 
The country games of past generations are no longer understood or 
appreciated, and the youth of to-day would disdain the rough-and 
tumble play that delighted their fathers’ fathers who bore the same 
names and occupied the same primitive dwellings in the Vale below. 

I am keeping Tryst under this monumental thorn—it marks one 
of the burial grounds of our distant British warriors—with a silvered, 
time-worn Valeman who, man and boy, in snow and heat and all wild 
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weathers, has minded the sheep upon the unsheltered down. He 1s to 
be my cicerone on ground that by right of years he before all others 
may call his own, and I am to gather, in stray facts of sight and sound, 
the fruit of his long silent vigils in the solitude of this grand retreat. 

The old country-folk who have lived on here-about, without even 
the desire to move beyond the limits of their native haunts, 
are striking relics of an age that will never return. No spirit 
of unrest enters into their nature, and lack of schooling has hindered 
the desire to roam. My friend tells me how he went on the farm— 
where at three-score and ten he still does an honest day’s work—at an 
age when in these days a village boy has not passed half his standards. 
But month in month out in all weathers—two hours before the dawn 
on winter’s mornings—he would be “ tending the 'orses,” or on other 
duties of the farmstead. His brother Tom ‘listed for a soldier and died 
in the trenches before Sebastopol. That winter he remembers how the 
roadway over the ridge was buried in seven feet of snow and the cross- 
country mail overturned in a deep drift was with difficulty dug out by 
a score of farm hands. In places sheep perished in the violence of the 
storm before sufficient aid could be rendered them. 

it is noteworthy how in time of snow instinct seems to betray a 
flock of sheep overtaken by a heavy driving storm. This is particu- 
larly noticeable on the fells, where the sheep will huddle together on 
the sheltered side of a hill and almost infallibly be buried, whereas, 
could experience but teach them to brave the storm on the windward 
side which is constantly swept clear, they might five out the night 
in comparative safety. 

It was in such a fall, as my informant had often heard his father 
tell, for it was before his time, that a telated traveller got off the bridle 
track hard by, and becoming lost in the white wilderness around him 
strayed helpless across the down, constantly sinking deeper and deeper 
in the gathering snow till at last, yielding to fatigue and despair, he 
fairly abandoned the struggle for life. A brief interval afterwards from 
the hollow where he lay, he heard the hour of midnight tolled out from 
the tower of Lambourn Church five miles away. Thereupon catching 
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the direction, and reanimated with fresh hope, he succeeded in reach- - 


ing some haven in safety. 

‘*And have you noticed sounds carry far when snow is on the 
ground?" I asked. ‘‘ When the snow has laid even, with the wind 
from the north’ard”’ he tells me he has heard the pant of the trains as 
they leave Swindon Station a matter of ten mile away. But the most 
terrible night that the old man can recall was one summer when his 
eldest boy lay in the cradle. ‘‘ That will be about forty years ago. 
T'was before harvest began, about nine o’clock, when the lightning 
came up all round and lasted for hours fit to blind anyone.” He and 


two companions were running for shelter towards an outlying thatched 


barn surrounded by wheatricks when the building was suddenly struck 
and, in spite of the deluge, the entire building was burnt to the ground. 
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The writer, then a boy of twelve and living in a vicarage house 
perched high on the opposite hill, remembers the storm well, and 
watched it for hours through the night, for as a matter of course all 
the household remained up. Before midnight there were four fires 
reddening the sky in different directions, and shortly after that hour 
a clap of extraordinary sharpness, following its flash instantly, shook 
the house. The man servant was promptly dismissed to see if the church 
spire had been struck, but there was no need. Its outline was lit up clear 
against the sky many times a minute, as it seemed, so incessant was 
the lightning. Indeed it was possible to sit and read a book with little 
difficulty. The church was intact, but three hundred yards away a 
flock of fifty-three sheep were found the next morning lying dead. The 
poor animals were penned in a field of lattermath and lay huddled 
together terrified in a corner. The lightning had struck and split a 
hurdle stake and then passed through the entire flock leaving them 
lying peacefully without one sign of struggle. 

Over the shoulder of the hill on the left my friend will take me to 
a place where he has often heard a strange sound—“ A sort of huzzing, 
but t’was always of a night and the wind had to be right.” Here is a 
delightful excuse to tarry till the moon is up. But if the strange noise 
is not forthcoming its cause may at least be divined. In other places, 
as for instance near Madron in Cornwall, it is traditional that a hoot- 
ing or kindred sound is heard on occasions, the cause of which is hard 
to trace, but doubtless has its origin in gusts of wind moaning in 
chinks or hollows of boulder stones lying piled about the spot. Huge 
blocks of sarsen stone sometimes curicusly weathered and hollowed, lie 
on the surface about the Berkshire downs, and one of these, the 
remarkable and well known Blowing Stone stands in the bottom not far 
away. 

It is reasonable at any rate that a mysterious voice should only 
declare itself in night silence, and in the little dell there nestles a farm 
house well known in former days, where it would be a joy to tarry for 
awhile. Nowhere is one surer of a hospitable welcome than at the 
home of a Berkshire farmer any hour out of the twenty-four, more 
particularly perhaps when his abode being far afield, visitors are neces- 
sarily scarce, One need not hesitate to call in, even if the afternoon 
is far advanced. The tea-pot lately dismissed is brought back and.re- 
plenished, the home baked loaf, and butter the freshest and richest ever 
churned are quickly before you and, ere you have divined what the 
good wife is busying about, a couple of eggs laid that very morning are 
added to a repast for which the down air has given the keenest relish. 

“So you mind my Father before I was born,” remarks my host with 
manifest delight. ‘‘’Twas his Father first took the farm the year of 
the riots when the yeomanry were called out, and when they burnt the 
Squire’s home farm for all the soldiers could do.” 

It is exceptional nowadays to find farms occupied by the same family 
for more than a couple of generations ; but it was otherwise once. It 
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was otherwise only a quarter of a century ago, but agricultural 
depression has wrought great changes and an altered mode of life is no 
jonger consistent with the former order of things. You see the differ- 
ence stamped on the old farm both inside and out. The red flock 
paper on the walls of the parlour has given place to one of high art 
shades. The same old pictures are hanging up, but alongside are home 
photographs in Oxford frames. There is the old dingy oil portrait of an 
ancestor of the date of George the Third—a treasured heirloom though 
its identity is no longer known. There is the Coursing Meeting at 
Ashdown sixty years back with the stiff wooden horses and the 
unnatural grouping. The high backed horsehair arm chair, with settle 
to match, are replaced by less angular furniture of bright mahogany 
painfully French polished. The changes in the farm buildings—for I 
must look round the old place—are of like nature. Of course they 
thresh with steam now—so the gear of the “‘ horse-sheen ” is gone, the 
delight of our younger days, when four horses walked round driving, 
capstan fashion, the upright shaft with the cage or “‘ dicky”’ at the top 
to hold the farm boy with the long cart whip. The. stables have new 
fittings with due regard to ventilation and the roof of the granary, 
formerly of moss-grown thatch and much-beloved of rats, is now—oh, 
desecration !—a staring slope of corrugated iron. And again, of 
course, for old time’s sake, I must have the parting glass before going 
out in the night; but a change is even here. The old ‘ October” is no 
more and home brewing a long lost art. 

How solemn, almost awe inspiring the vast silent down is now inthe 
moonlight. The great round red disc looking far too large for the 
moon has risen above the horizon northward of east and is climbing 
the sky behind the clump of self-sown pines. The trees are rent and 
blasted with the rude wind to which the bleak ridge is exposed, and 
they now project weird outlines in silhouette against the ruddy glow. 
Everywhere solitude, silence and a stillness that may be felt. On the 
right the short dewy turf lying white in the strengthening light stretches 
away into the open distance, here and there carved by gulleys into 
streaks of shadow, further and further yet sloping gently upwards to 
the limit far and faint against the sky. On the left the same silver 
sheen slanting abruptly down to the great white sea of mist that 
shrouds all the wide Vale of Berks. 

A scrambling descent of some two hundred yards, crossing erratic 
sheep tracks and manceuvring frequent stunted juniper bushes, our 
footsteps all uncertain in the slippery grass, we reach a roadway, if it 
deserves the name—a broad and straight but iil made and _ ill-kept 
track whose extrerhe straightness as it stretches, a far white line from 
east to west, marks it for a Roman road. It is perhaps the most 
famous ancient road in England, Ickleton Street,’of doubtful etymology 
but without doubt the most important highway through the country in 
early times, linking together the whole line of earthwork fortifications, 

the bold outlines of which are seen on every prominent height from 
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Streatley Hill above the Thames to Gloucestershire. Enthusiastic 
chroniclers of these parts have pictured a Roman Emperor borne in 
state along this, the main military road of distant Anglia. Locally the 
road is known as the Ridgeway, or in more common dialect as the 
“ Rudge.” 

And so this silent way across the desert hills lying stark in the moon- 
light, is the self-same highway that once was thronged with the proud 
and conquering race that toiled and fought and fell here so many 
centuries ago. The thought suggests much the same feeling as when 
one regards under the same cold light a ruin or agraveyard. My com- 
panion points to a hollow lower down, grey with long rank grass and 
rushes, where, when he was a boy “‘ Jack and the Lanthorn”’ could be 
seen at times. Better drainage has long banished the phantoms, but 
they might well have once been genuine corpse lights, due at least in 
part to the human remains that lie under the soil. 

We are somewhat below the hill here, and high ground hides the 
moon, so deep shadows are around us, shadows that leap the road and 
steal downward towards the copse, streaks of shade that reach the trees, 
and blotting out their lower limbs leave the upper boughs all silver 
spray glittering tothe heaven. The writer has seen the same effect on 
a moonlight voyage through the sky, when his balloon, dropping near 
the earth has sailed over Kentish woods. Beyond the shadow the 
upland is brighter now by contrast, stretching on in wave after wave 
till lost in sheer distance. The wind has lulled, a dog at the distant 
farm, baying at the moon, makes the quiet that wraps one round more 
oppressive. It is one ofthe first realiy cold nights, forewarning one of 
winter, and the dying of the year, the withdrawal of the sap|in plant 
and tree and the surrender of the leaves. It comes as a warning to 
hybernating animal life; a chill to the warmer-blooded. 

Bleak as is all the stretch of elevated down swept by the full blast of 
the North East wind, yet the healthiness of the country to those who 
are used to its rigours is proverbial. The pure keen air is eminently 
conducive to longevity. This is borne out by a saying in the country 
that “ folks may live as long as they’ve a mind to’t.” 

We are seated, my friend and I, on a broad sarsen boulder to hear if 
may be the mysterious voice which, as he has said, has sometimes 
called so strangely to the night. But to-night he thinks it is “ ower 
still,’ and moreover phantoms are ever fickle. The old down has in 
these days lost many of its ancient mysteries. If your horse has cast a 
shoe it is useless to lead him.to the neighbouring cave of Wayland 
Smith for no invisible farrier will be found in the old cromlech as he 
used to be, according to the local historian of only last century. No 
headless wayfarer now sits in the hedge by the Lockinge Road scaring 
horse and rider on dark nights. My old friend says he knows the tales 
but shakes his head the while. 

But there is a chance yet for a cherished story of my boyhood, 
treasured for its savour ofadventure. The outlying barns on the downs 
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was otherwise only a quarter of a century ago, but agricultural 
depression has wrought great changes and an altered mode of life is no 
jonger consistent with the former order of things. You see the differ- 
ence stamped on the old farm both inside and out. The red flock 
paper on the walls of the parlour has given place to one of high art 
shades. The same old pictures are hanging up, but alongside are home 
photographs in Oxford frames. There is the old dingy oil portrait of an 
ancestor of the date of George the Third—a treasured heirloom though 
its identity is no longer known. There is the Coursing Meeting at 
Ashdown sixty years back with the stiff wooden horses and the 
unnatural grouping. The high backed horsehair arm chair, with settle 
to match, are replaced by less angular furniture of bright mahogany 
painfully French polished. The changes in the farm buildings—for I 
must look round the old place—are of like nature. Of course they 
thresh with steam now—so the gear of the “‘ horse-sheen ” is gone, the 
delight of our younger days, when four horses walked round driving, 
capstan fashion, the upright shaft with the cage or “‘ dicky”’ at the top 
to hold the farm boy with the long cart whip. The stables have new 
fittings with due regard to ventilation and the roof of the granary, 
formerly of moss-grown thatch and much-beloved of rats, is now—oh, 
desecration !—a staring slope of corrugated iron. And again, of 
course, for old time’s sake, I must have the parting glass before going 
out in the night ; but a change is evenhere. The old “ October” is no 
more and home brewing a long lost art. 

How solemn, almost awe inspiring the vast silent down is now inthe 
moonlight. The great round red disc looking far too large for the 
moon has risen above the horizon northward of east and is climbing 
the sky behind the clump of self-sown pines. The trees are rent and 
blasted with the rude wind to which the bleak ridge is exposed, and 
they now project weird outlines in silhouette against the ruddy glow. 
Everywhere solitude, silence and a stillness that may be felt. On the 
right the short dewy turf lying white in the strengthening light stretches 
away into the open distance, here and there carved by gulleys into 
streaks of shadow, further and further yet sloping gently upwards to 
the limit far and faint against the sky. On the left the same silver 
sheen slanting abruptly down to the great white sea of mist that 
shrouds all the wide Vale of Berks. 

A scrambling descent of some two hundred yards, crossing erratic 
sheep tracks and manceuvring frequent stunted juniper bushes, our 
footsteps all uncertain in the slippery grass, we reach a roadway, if it 
deserves the name—a broad and straight but ill made and _ ill-kept 
track whose extrerhe straightness as it stretches, a far white line from 
east to west, marks it for a Roman road. It is perhaps the most 
famous ancient road in England, Ickleton Street,’of doubtful etymology 
but without doubt the most important highway through the country in 
early times, linking together the whole line of earthwork fortifications, 
the bold outlines of which are seen on every prominent height from 
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Streatley Hill above the Thames to Gloucestershire. Enthusiastic 
chroniclers of these parts have pictured a Roman Emperor borne in 
state along this, the main military road of distant Anglia. Locally the 
road is known as the Ridgeway, or in more common dialect as the 
“ Rudge.” 

And so this silent way across the desert hills lying stark in the moon- 
light, is the self-same highway that once was thronged with the proud 
and conquering race that toiled and fought and fell here so many 
centuries ago. The thought suggests much the same feeling as when 
one regards under the same cold light a ruin or agraveyard. My com- 
panion points to a hollow lower down, grey with long rank grass and 
rushes, where, when he was a boy “ Jack and the Lanthorn”’ could be 
seen at times. Better drainage has long banished the phantoms, but 
they might well have once been genuine corpse lights, due at least in 
part to the human remains that lie under the soil. 

We are somewhat below the hill here, and high ground hides the 
moon, so deep shadows are around us, shadows that leap the road and 
steal downward towards the copse, streaks of shade that reach the trees, 
and blotting out their lower limbs leave the upper boughs all silver 
spray glittering tothe heaven. The writer has seen the same effect on 
a moonlight voyage through the sky, when his balloon, dropping near 
the earth has sailed over Kentish woods. Beyond the shadow the 
upland is brighter now by contrast, stretching on in wave after wave 
till lost in sheer distance. The wind has lulled, a dog at the distant 
farm, baying at the moon, makes the quiet that wraps one round more 
oppressive. It is one ofthe first reaily cold nights, forewarning one of 
winter, and the dying of the year, the withdrawal of the sap|in plant 
and tree and the surrender of the leaves. It comes as a warning to 
hybernating animal life ; a chill to the warmer-blooded. 

Bleak as is all the stretch of elevated down swept by the full blast of 
the North East wind, yet the healthiness of the country to those who 
are used Lo its rigours is proverbial. The pure keen air is eminently 
conducive to longevity. This is borne out by a saying in the country 
that “ folks may live as long as they’ve a mind to’t.” 

We are seated, my friend and I, on a broad sarsen boulder to hear if 
may be the mysterious voice which, as he has said, has sometimes 
called so strangely to the night. But to-night he thinks it is “‘ ower 
still,’ and moreover phantoms are ever fickle. The old down has in 
these days lost many of its ancient mysteries. If your horse has cast a 
shoe it is useless to lead him to the neighbouring cave of Wayland 
Smith for no invisible farrier will be found in the old cromlech as he 
used to be, according to the local historian of only last century. No 
headless wayfarer now sits in the hedge by the Lockinge Road scaring 
horse and rider on dark nights. My old friend says he knows the tales 
but shakes his head the while. 

But there is a chance yet for a cherished story of my boyhood, 
treasured for its savour ofadventure. The outlying barns on the downs 
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must still be infested with rats and shepherds would tell only forty 
years ago how the “ varmin” would sometimes when store was ex- 
hausted leave their shelter and travel in an army to another farm- 
stead, and woe to man or dog who met them. Surely for old sake’s 
sake my friend will stand by me here. 

But no. Even the shepherd of to-day has grown less romantic. The 
old man vouchsafes no more than that “He never know’d the like in 
his time.” 

Joun M. Bacon. 





The Homes of the Poor 


What a beautiful and touching picture poets and novelists draw of 
the peasant’s home !|—a picturesque cottage, with pretty, well-cared-for 
garden, a smiling wife, and merry children ; in winter, the arm-chairs of 
the grandfather and grandmother drawn up to the cosy hearth, and at 
all seasons a place for everything and everything in its place. But the 
reality, we who have seen it know too well—a couple of dark, dirty, 
dingy rooms; a family too often bearing the impress of overwork, vice, 
and poverty; confusion and noise in the ascendant; in short, the 
peasant’s cottage is often the dwelling place of everything unlovely, 
repulsive, and degrading, though of late years there has undoubtedly 
been much improvement in some places. In the March issue of this 
Review I attemped briefly to deal with the causes of much of the over- 
crowding in our great towns. The subject is a large, gruesome, and 
difficult one. Everyone has his own views. Most people suggest their 
own infallible remedy, but while men fight over details the evil 
remains. 

The peasant is a better scholar than he used to be; and in districts 
like this, where there are great landowners and in which many new 
houses have been built, regardless of expense, and often with no hope 
of return the cottages are vastly better than they used to be, and there 
is comparatively little to complain of. Yet, bad as is the peasant’s 
house, it is not half so revolting as the dens of the far dirtier, stupider, 
and more vicious town labourers of the lowest type. Exceptions there 
are, and I have seen many, but go where you will in our large towns 
and country villages, for one clean, attractive cottage, several miserable 
hovels are to be found. But how lacking in practical wisdom are our 
reformers. The orthodox method of treating improved home accommo- 
dation is to enumerate all the requirements of a small household; to 
give the number of cubic feet of air each member of it will hourly con- 
sume ; to point out what sanitary science, morality, and common sense 
demand, and then, when these things are not forthcoming, clamour for 
Governmental supervision and denounce the landlords. 

Small house property is not a favourite investment, and one cannot 
wonder at this. It is positively heartrending to go into many cottages 
and find that big holes have been knocked in the plaster, and the paper 
is hanging in large pieces from the walls; the grate is the wardrobe, 
while the broken furniture and worn out clothes of a lifetime are 
accumulated in the house ; everything is religiously preserved, while in 
many houses, none too large for the family, lodgers are taken in. What 
about the sanitary and moral condition of some Yorkshire cottages— 
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each bed room with four beds, each bed occupied by two men at night, 
and two others in the day: sixteen men making one room their home? 
This I have seen. 

One or two objectionable remedies are proposed, such as those huge, 
comfortless, expensive barracks, called model lodging houses. Neither 
such remedies nor Government inspectors, nor systematic health 
lectures, will do much good in the face of the real obstacles to progress 
and improvement. What are these difficulties? First, we have the 
constantly increasing aggregation of thousands of families on a limited 
and altogether insufficient area, a crowding often unnecessary, but not 
that I can see to be prevented by Acts of Parliament; simply by a 
gradual raising of the habits and standards of the working classes. 

Nothing is commoner than for two families to occupy a tiny cottage. 
This is often the result of high rents, so that one poor family cannot 
afford a house to itself. They must also we are reminded, be near 
their work ; they cannot live a mile off, anda move to fresh quarters is 
not always practicable. Nevertheless many men ride or walk, morning 
and evening, to their more or less distant place of business, and still 
herd in a close court or fever-infested street. I have repeatedly seen 
instances of this, more particularly in the north-west districts of London, 
where men sometimes spend more on omnibus fares than would get a 
commodious cottage, with a good garden, near their work ; and instances 
even more flagrant, came under my notice when I lived in Birmingham 
of men working miles away in the country and yet living in the heart 
ofthe town. Secondly we have the curse of early marriages and over- 
grown families. Youfind apprentices married to young girls, and 
young couples, under thirty years of age, with nine or more children. 
These families in good times may earn a pound or twenty-four shillings 
a week; but what in bad? What can sanitary science do in such a 
case as the following? An apprentice married to a young girl ; wages 
seven shillings a week? A case of this kind I actually saw in Birming- 
ham fourteen years ago. Thirdly, what can you do to 
cope with the vice, drunkenness, extravagance, and im- 
providence running riot in our midst? I, as a medical man, 
not, however, one who has been a parish doctor—and town parish 
doctors, as a class, have opportunities of seeing misery ten times more 
dreadful than comes in the way of their more fortunate brethren—have 
actually seen, both in London and in many other towns, everything 
that could degrade and impoverish combined to effect the utter and 
hopeless ruin of all concerned. Ask any clergyman, policeman, or 
collector of small house rents, and study the fearful picture they can 
draw. Many a man and weman goes through life knowing and caring 
nothing for the horrors surrounding the homes of thousands of working- 
class families. Living it is not; it isa hopeless struggle with disease 
and death, exciting disgust rather than pity. Help and advice are un- 
availing ; alms thrown away ; without hope in this life, without hope in 
the world to come, existence drags on in squalor, profligacy, and crime. 
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And, in the last place, what happens when strikes, lock-outs, illness, old 
age, idleness or loss of work are playing their horrible part? Do you 
know that in every large town, a hundred times a week, the heads of 
families are taken ill or meet with accidents? Then in go cases out of 
100 the man or woman takes to bed for a week or a month, or six 
months, as it may be, and in a week the family credit is exhausted, and 
then, whether the weekly wages have been ten shillings or five pounds, 
whether work has been regular or not, matters little; misery and want 
reign supreme, and till the family income is restored, it is hardly 
possible to guess how body and soul are kept together. Bad times 
again—perhaps the man’s own fault, or due to dislocation of trade, for 
which no one is directly responsible, but the cause matters little—what 
they mean to-day in a hundred thousand homes those only know who 
have probed beneath the surface. 

In England a great part of the whole life of every man and woman 
must be passed in a house or workshop. Our climate is mild, more 
particularly in winter—for the latitude very mild—but our summer is 
often chilly and wet, and our winters are always, even on the South 
Coast, foggy, stormy, and gloomy. Outdoor life is practically 
impossible, and hence, only in the extreme south of the larger island, 
in a few sheltered and sunlit valleys, is any attempt made at outdoor 
life, even during the summer, and during the rest of the year, 
not even there during the whole year, in most counties the 
family lives indoors. Few people take a meal a week in the 
open air between the 1st of May and the 30th of September. In 
towns, thousands never take a single meal, and hardly ever sit out in 
the open air, the whole year round, and one may ask where could they 
get fresh air and anything like privacy ? 

Our climate is in large measure responsible for this. Hot, dry 
weather is rare, and our mild winter is nearly always damp and gloomy. 
A good home is, therefore, most important to an Englishman; and 
perhaps drawing rooms more gorgeous, libraries more superbly fitted 
up, and dining rooms more perfectly comfortable, the earth does not 
show than those in scores of thousands of noble mansions and roomy 
villas. The imagination can desire nothing finer, nothing more charm- 
ing. But from the well-carpeted rectory or pleasant surburban villa 
to the garret of the penniless or extravagant artisan, or the hovel of the 
twelve or fifteen shillings a week agricultural labourer—what a vast 
interval! Merewaste of time to lay down rules about house‘accomodation. 
I nevertheless believe that with greater prudence, temperance, and 
discretion, the house accommodation of the poor could, in four cases in 
five, be improved in the course of a few years, and without much 
interference on the part of the State. State supervision is so costly, 
tedious, and unsatisfactory that one dare not hope much from it; and 
could it cope with the evil? But I do not expect radical changes as 
long as working men are, as a class, what they are; as long as a 
Birmingham landlord—not a bad sort of man either—could say to me, 
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‘Working men don’t mind where they live—anything will do for 
them.” To the working man I would say, “ remember that even when 
you are at work your wife and family are at home. Get the best house 
your’ means will admit; stint yourself in other matters; do with less 
meat, leave off beer, and throw your pipe out of window, and with the 
three, four, or, it may be, six shillings a week thus saved, you will be 
able to get a clean, roomy, comfortable house, with perhaps a little 
garden. If you cannot find a good house in one street, go into another, 
Do not be afraid of a little walk morning and evening; exercise will do 
you good. Take care your house is in good condition, well drained, 
ventilated, and lighted; sufficiently private to shelter its inmates from 
prying eyes. See that it possesses those comforts which should always 
be associated with home.” How different would be the working man’s 
hard lot were he to value home more, and to pass more time in it; 
were it so clean, neat, and cheerful that he and his could find in it all 
they need, and were they to spend in it their happiest moments. As 
things are, this cannot be. And while English officers, wherever they 
may wander, look back to the beloved home of their childhood, while 
the great families of the land cling to the ancient seats of their ancestors, 
the poor labourer and toil-worn mechanic seldom have a home, seldom 
try to make the place where they sleep and take their meals anything 
but a lodging, where they and theirs pass a few weeks or years. But 
whether they live long in it or not, its gloom, dirt, and squalor never 
change. Far be it from me to say that working men never have 
cheerful, comfortable homes, or that some mechanics do not tenderly 
love their wives and families and peaceful cottages. But what ought 
to be the rule is still the exception, and labourers do not seem to feel 
these things as persons more happily circumstanced would. The 
miseries, temptations, and dirt surrounding many families are such that 
they would drive me, and others like me, to desperation and 
recklessness. 

The culpable disregard of the most elementary laws of health runs 
through all classes, a disregard for which there is often no shadow of 
excuse. I attend two churches—one a large and noble building, lofty 
and airy. Well, what annoyance I have suffered for many years to 
find the gas turned on full on all but about two, or at most three, 
summer evenings. The other night the sun was shining brilliantly at 
half past six, and at half past six the gas was put up nearly full, the 
white sunlight showing the gaslight a dark yellow. We came out at 
7.40, while in this longitude the sun set at 8.21. The mixture of dark 
yellow gaslight and brilliant sunlight was simply hideous and distressing 
to the eyes. Many and many a Sunday evening have I gone to churches 
six and seven miles off to escape the painful mixture of gas and sun; 
and the church is not dark enough to justify the gas being kept flaring. 
Last night, June roth, the thermometer was at 76 degrees just before 
church time. I went to the other church, though with fear and 
trembling, for I had been warned what to expect. The ventilators 
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were Closed and when the psalms began I hada headache from the close 
air, and that headache has only just left me, fifteen hours later. 

One must be guarded in one’s utterances. London covers a space so 
enormous, the distances are so vast, that in spite of railways, trams, 
steamers, electric lines innumerable, the thriftiest and steadiest work- 
man can very often not command the house accommodation he would 
like. He must perforce submit to the inevitable, and live in one or two 
rooms. With the constant increase of population in the metropolitan 
area matters tend to get worse, and no practical man can even suggest 
aremedy. The great towns like Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Newcastle, are of course, more fortunate, but even in them most of 
the workpeople have poor homes, the drawback being the vast distances 
to be traversed before men can get to open streets and healthy districts. 
Yet in all the great towns things are improving fast; or at least one 
must hope so. The medium sized towns, like Gloucester, Worcester, 
and Cambridge, and the small towns like Poole and Salisbury, however, 
should have little to complain about. In these places, ten minutes will 
usually take a man right out into the suburbs, and the bicycles, what a 
blessing they have proved! Thousands of clerks, shopmen, and shop- 
girls, and not a few mechanics, have found them the greatest boon in 
the world, and have at last decided that life is worth living. 

I can conceive of nothing more philanthropic than for rich people 
to build good cottages, in the suburbs of our small towns, where they 
are often sorely needed, letting them at fair prices. The over- 
crowding in not a few seventh rate towns, which could be put right by 
an additional hundred cheap, commodious cottages, is not seldom 
hardly a degree better than the herding in the heart of many a great 
city. Municipal or governmental interference, besides being terribly 
costly and tedious, would only be possible after long years of agitation 
costing enough to rehouse half the local population. 

I may mention a case in which a famous firm has done all that men 
could do to solve this terrible problem. Cadbury Brothers, many 
years ago, moved their workshops from Broad Street, Birmingham, to 
Bournville, four and a half miles from the middle of the town. The 
workshops are large, airy, and sanitarily perfect. There is ample room 
for everything to be done on the largest and most economical 
scale possible. But the Cadburys have bought much _ Jand, 
and have also built a town of handsome cottages, seven to 
the acre, so that each has its garden. There is no coercion, 
and these are not days when compulsion is tolerated, but as 
men generally live near their work, many of the workpeople find 
it convenient to live on the estate or close to the factories. The 
influence for good is marvellous. “The men, no doubt generally 
superior members of their class, are entirely different from too many 
ordinary mechanics. The Cadburys have shown the way and helped 


to raise the lives of thousands. 
ALFRED J. H. CRespt. 
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Tue Po.itician’s HANDBOOK.—According to the Prime Minister the 
“man in the street,” having the power, has to be carefully reckoned 
with, in the solution of political questions. This book is intended to 
give him an opportunity of deliberation before coming to a decision on 
the authority of a leaderette in a morning newspaper. The volume 
consists of carefully selected portions of government publications arranged 
alphabetically so that the actual documents concerning any interesting 
political question, are made accessible to anyone who, anxious 
to study the fact, is not able to go to the British Museum or 
purchase a gallery of Blue Books. There is a carefully written digest 
or Review of the 1899 State Papers which precedes the general quota- 
tions from dispatches and official papers. For instance one may be 
interested in Jamaica and its apparently never ending political and 
financial troubles. The Politician's Handbook gives us Sir David 
Barbour’s opinion as to the causes of the financial difficulties and his 
opinion that this Colony ought to be able to pay its way. It may be 
useful to a large number of people to be able to have within reach a short 
summary of the Board of Trade Report on “Strikes and lockouts.” 

Altogether we think a carefully edited and comprehensive book of 
general reference like ‘‘ The Politician’s Handbook” is useful to a very 
large class of the Community and indispensable to politicians and 
journalists. ‘‘ The Politician’s Handbook”: Vacher & Sons, 6/- 

eae as 

We have received a copy of JoHN BuLv’s Trip To Paris. It is well 
edited and copiously illustrated with reproductions of drawings by 
Arthur Allingham, John Da Costa, Duamot, Oscar Eckhardt, Brinsley 
S. Le Fanu, James Greig, John Hassall, Gilbert James, Sir Philip 
Burne-Jones, Bart., Georges Montbard, E. Le Montzaigle, Marion Reid, 
G. L. Seymour, Sydney H. Sime, Steinlen, Oates-Whitelaw, J. L. 
Wimbush, and others. 

The author has hit upon the happy idea of embodying valuable 
information en route, combined with historical and topographical data, in 
a way that does not prove tedious to the reader. He describes the 
journey from London, and enumerates the advantages and opportunities 
offered by railway and steamers, in an interesting narrative style, which 
is calculated to break the monotony of travelling by rail. Besides over 
sixty illustrations, it contains a double page bird’s eye view of the 
exhibition and its environs, printed on art paper, and draws special 
attention to objects of interest in and around Paris, the churches, chief 
edifices, theatres, salons, and gives short comprehensible notices of 
eminent men and women, street scenes and continental customs. 

We feel sure, that a careful perusal of this volume will be of material 
assistance to tourists, in order to derive the greatest amount of instruc- 
tion and pleasure from a short or prolonged visit to the gay Metropolis. 

The handbook is issued by the Favourite Publishing Company, of 67, 
Pentonville Road, London, N. The price of it is sixpence. 





